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Down to only 


‘Today’s True, lower than ever in tar. 
And a taste worth changing to. Think about it. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. Regular and Menthal: 5 mg. “tar”, 0.5 mg. nicotine, 
av. per cigarette, by FIC Method. 
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A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Roger Kahn is a man of highly varied passions. He loves to read 
Wallace Stevens and Thomas Hardy. He loves hear ing Heifetz play Si- 
belius’ D-minor Violin Concerto. He grew up listening to Sir John 
Gielgud recite Shakespeare on brittle 78-r.p.m. records and in the 
‘40s saw Paul Robeson’s towering Othello. He has a passion for all 
these pleasures—and sports as well. 

“Othello is always going to strangle Desdemona,” Kahn Says 
“But sport is unpredictable and real. The pain is real, and the tears 
are real tears.” 

Kahn, author of the bestselling The Boys of Summer, an affec- 
tionate look back to the glory days of the Dodgers in Brooklyn, has 
been writing about sports for 26 years. This week he begins a new fea- 
ture for TIME. His “Byplay” will appear 20 times a year. offering. in 
Kahn's words, “a dialogue with our readers on sports,” 

Kahn's debut piece deals with the greatest performing rheto- 
rician in sports history, World Heavyweight Champion Muhammad 

ANTONIO S Ali. Kahn visited Ali at his train- 
; ing camp in the Catskills the week 
before the fight, and talked with 
him hours after he narrowly re- 
tained his title in a tenuous 15- 
round decision over Ken Norton 
Says Kahn: The piece is a column 
on Ali, “the public image and the 
private man.” 

Kahn has written on murders 
and politics as well as athletic 
events in a career that includes re- 
porting on the death of a Brooklyn 
bookie and a volume on student un- 
rest at Columbia in 1968. “You're 
better able to write about sports 
when you've covered the rest of the 
world,” he says. “But I prefer ath- 
letes to politicians. They're more di- 
rect and less devious.” His next 
book, due in the spring, will chron- 
KAHN & ALI AFTER FIGHT icle America’s love for baseball. 

from the semi-pro Berkshire 
(Mass.) Brewers toa Little League team in Puerto Rico 

Once a New York University “basketball major,” as he claims, 
Kahn still scuba-dives and plays softball occasionally in Manhat- 
tan’s Central Park. Last summer he filled in at shortstop for TIME’s 
big game against a SPORTS ILLUSTRATED team. (TIME won, 15-4. 
and Kahn went one for two.) 

Over the years. Kahn has discovered that several unlikely en- 
thusiasts have shared his feeling for sports. “Keats was a greal box- 
ing fan.” he says. “And once, during a late summer afternoon dis- 
cussion, Robert Frost leaned toward me and confided. “My family 
thought I would waste my life and be a pitcher. Then they said that I 
would waste my life and be a poet.’ Remembers Kahn: “Frost 
grinned as he added, “They were right.’ ” 
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Polaroids finest 
is now even etree 





LAROID 


Sx- 70 ype CAMERA 
PHA 1 
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Take the finest camera 
Polaroid has ever made, 
The SX-70 Land camera: 

You can focus from 
infinity to 10.4 inches 
(closer than you can get 
with almost any other 
camera in the world with- 
out a special lens). 


You viewthrough the lens, 


so you can focus and frame 

your picture precisely. 
PNOVAUU as iimielces 

propels the already devel- 


oping picture into your 
© 1976 Polaroid Corporation 


hand, hard, flat and dry. In 
minutes, you have a big, 
beautiful finished 34” x 
3¥e” color print. 

In daylight, exposure is 
controlled automatically 
by an electric eye which 
reads the light and sets 
both the aperture and 
Nilliitom ene s Om Velo 


A velvety chrome finish. 


A genuine leather wrap. 
A slim elegant shape that 
folds flat to slip into your 


_ pocket or purse. 


Add features like these: 

An adjustable leather 
neck strap, to make it 
even more portable. 

A monitored flash that 
makes final split-second 
corrections in exposure. 

PM oiiilciimeulneemuceliile 

Our new Superclear 
SX-70 film for brighter, 
sharper colors in minutes. 

And you have the new 
SX-70 Alpha 1. Polaroid’s 
finest camera, made 
even better. 


“Polaroid” and “SX-70"* 








If you Know who these 
great radio stars are- 
and especially if 

you don't-listen to NBC’s 


“The First 
Fabulous 50” 


The greatest names in radio — 50 years of 
them —are coming your way. On October 10, 
17, 24, 31, and November 7, the NBC Radio 
Network unlocks its vaults so you Can hear 

a half century of stars! 





You'll also hear the greatest moments from 
five decades of news — as reported by 
America’s First Network. 


There's never been a series of programs 
quite like this one. And it'll be 50 years 
until there’s another 





Brought to you in part by the premium wines 
of Ernest and Julio Gallo. Consult your local 
radio listings for time and station. 


NBC 
Radio 
Network 


A. Jack Benny and Mary Livingstone B. Joe Penner 
C. Fred Allen and Portland Hoffa D. Jimmy Durante 
E. Amos 'n' Andy F. Rudy Vallee G. Fibber McGee 

and Molly H. Al Jolson, I. Ed Wynn 
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Listen 
your taste buds. 


Taste buds don't lie. Give them a taste, any 
taste, and they'll be bluntly honest about it. 

Buy a bottle of Benchmark and ask your taste 
buds for their opinion. By the time theyre through 
talking, our bourbon will be your bourbon. 
Seagram’s Benchmark. 


The Premium Bourbon. 
“Measure your Bourbon against it.” 
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Ths Premium Bourbonis 
SIX YEARS OLD 


SETA @ 


Seagram's 


BENCHMARK 


NTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 
SIXYEARS OLD gs 
LED AND BOTTLED By sosepy E seagaaw & SONS. LOUSTULERT 











Exit Mao 


To the Editors 

One-quarter of mankind mourns the 
death of Chairman Mao [Sept. 20] 

Although my family escaped from 
China after the Communists’ takeover 
I, like the millions of overseas Chinese 
who repudiate Mao's political philoso- 
phy, am saddened by this great man’s 
passing 

Mao was a poet and statesman as 
well as a politician and educator. He 
transformed China from a prostrate and 
humiliated country into a strong and 
self-sufficient nation. His revolutionary 





government altered the balance of pow- 
er in Asia and the strategic thinking of 
the world. His teachings transformed 
the Chinese, long known to be loose as 
sand as a nation, into a unified, well-dis- 
ciplined people devoted to building a 
strong country 
Despite their lack of freedom. the 
800 million Chinese revere and adulate 
him, because he drove out the foreign- 
ers and restored to China much of its for- 
mer power and self-respect 
Bernadette P_N. Lee Shih 
Rancho Palos Verdes, Calif 


Praise the Lord! Mao is dead 
Blessed are the people on the main- 
land of China 
Phil Ho 
Philadelphia 


This barbarian caused cnough blood 
to be spilled inside and outside China 
to float the navies of the world from here 
to elernity—where the real judgment 
will be made 

Edward Clark 
New York City 


No amount of praise for the social 
reforms that Mao Tse-tung brought to 
the Chinese people will ever hide the 
fact that he ranks with Hitler and Sta 
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The Results of the Airline Passengers Association 
Biennial Independent Survey of Frequent Fliers: 


American named 
‘No.1 choice for 
domestic air travel. 


| than any other airline. 
And the reasons were 
4% many: Schedules, relia- 
to name American Y ies 
the No. 1 domestic / bility, comfort, courtesy, 
airline. . bs “p__é > 
// convenience—and most of 
f all,service. 
Being named number one 
| underscores our right to say, 
“We're American Airlines. 
Doing what we do best? 
| But it also gives us the re- 
If yOU Were: travelingto any | sponsibility to go on proving 
destination in the U.S.,and ourselves, day after day 

























APA survey results 
published March, 1976. 
This is the third 


consecutive APA survey 



















had your choice of any U.S. and flight after flight. 
airline, which airline would 
you choose—and why?” We're 


The Airline Passengers | American Airlines. 


Association asked that ques- ; 
tion of its membership— Doing what we 
do best. 


people who averaged more 
than 35 flights a year. 

The results were conclusive: | Next flight, we hope 
more people chose American | you'll let us prove it 








758, Dallas, Texas 75221. 





APA is an independent membership organization. For a copy of the survey, write APA, Box 2 
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Money 


Management. 


You can’t afford 


todo business 
without it. 


Here’s the big idea. 

We can show you ways to more efficiently manage the money 
your company makes. And it wont cost you a dime 

Here's how the program works 

A team of cash management specialists from the American 
National Bank will visit with you to assess your current cash 
management procedures and help you improve your financial planning 
methods and maximize your cash flow 

Then we'll design a system that may involve one or more bank 
services to increase your Operating efficiency 

Perhaps we'll suggest our Automated Payroll Service. Our people 
and computers perform all the time-consuming functions youre Now 
handling internally,and more. So your managers will have more 
time to manage 

Or your Money Management Plan may include our Cash 
Concentration System. Or Account Reconciliation Reporting. Or 
Zero Balance Accounting 

Our system may even be based on a special program created just 
to fit your company s unique requirements 

So if you're looking for ways to cut costs —and who isn't—call 
Bill McFadden at 661-5107 and look into Money Management 


We Want to serve you better at the Idea Bank 





American National Bank 


and Trust Company of Chicago 


; North La Salle / La Salle at Wacker 60690/ Phone (312) 661-5 
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“...and free?" Yes, FREE! 
A one pound can of Connoisseur s Choice 
, alue 3 § 
purchase of either a CM-z 
w aCM-210 (2-10 ¢ Up: 11. 95) Chemex 

Coffeemaker Because we know th at ONCE you 
Nave lasted this superb ¢ 
Orewed th re and 
y be a Chemex user 
always 






Offee. perfectly 


le Chemex way 
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Could you do 
business tomorrow 
if your electrical lelwand 
System went Phli¢¢ 2 


And who would you 
fer- 1 Com ib al ata 


FORBES SERVICES 


We'll keep you in business 
electrically. 24 hours a day. 
Emergency and day-to-day 
electrical repairs, remodeling, 
additions and maintenance. 
For over 30 years. 


Serving the Chicago Metro Area 


(312) 544-1200 





Write for the store near 
CHEMEX, Dept iV 


Pittsfield Mass 














the new sound of wait 
it's a whole new feeling 








wait 820 radio 


the songs the whole world sings 
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lin because of the millions of people he 

had murdered or who died because of 
his actions 

John Alden 

Phoenix 


History will bear out that Mao’s rev- 
olution helped lead the way to a new 
community of peace and brotherhood 
What will we do here in America? 

Benjamin Amber 
Fort Myers, Fla 


eleriaeatineneniniccioegeicne 
Peking Newspeak 


While reading Ralph Davidson's 
Letter from the Publisher [Sept. 20], | 
noticed that he said. “Bernstein speaks 
Mandarin.” The Chinese no longer call 
the language Mandarin They call it the 
Peking dialect. | learned this during a 
trip to China last April 

During a conversation, | mentioned 
that I had a son-in-law w ho spoke Man- 
darin. Our interpreter guide told us that 
the Chinese have dropped that class- 
conscious word 

Pat Liveright Feltenstein 
Berkeley Heights, NJ 


———————— 
Foxy Gift 

I was overjoyed at the defection of 
the Russian pilot and the chance to 
Study the MIG-25 [Sept. 20] 

However, the whole affair seemed 
extremely easy, almost planned. ¢ ould 
it be the Russians slipped us a bogus 
plane? Maybe our name “Foxbat’ 
—applies very well. The Russians are 
the fox 

Robert E. Harris Jy 
Rutland. Mass 


We can say that First Lieut Victor 
Ivanovich Belenko gave us a Bicenten- 
nial gift—the MIG-25 

Shahid Malik 
Danville, Va 


a 
Wooing Votes 
The man to beat Carter is ¢ arter 
[Sept. 20]. He is a compulsive talker, of- 
ten forgetting what he has said before 
and sticking his political foot in his 
mouth 
Joseph W. Dragonetti 
Philadelphia 


If Jimmy Carter was (trying to woo 
the Polish vote, he wore the wrong shirt 
The eagle without a crown on his shirt 
is the Polish Communist version. The 
traditional Polish emblem is a w hite ea- 
gle with a crown sym bolizing sovereign- 
ty and independence—virtues denied 
under Communism 

John T. Kazmiersk; 
Cliffside Park, N J 


How can a man who does not know 
any better than to try to “make hay” in 
a rose garden expect voters to think he 
possesses the qualifications necessary to 
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BARBARA WALTERS JOINS 
HARRY REASONER ON ABC! 


Barbara Walters and Harry Reasoner 
—the news team America has been 
waiting for! The news team America 
is watching! 

Barbara Walters has earned the 
admiration of millions of Ameri- 
cans for her incisive interviews 
with newsmakers all over the 
world, Time magazine hailed her 
as one of the hundred most influen- 
tial leaders in America. 

Harry Reasoner, with over two 
decades’ experience in television 
journalism, is one of America’s 
most trusted broadcasters. In his six 
years with ABC News he has re- 
ported every major news story in the 
nation and the world 

This combination of experience 
and ability forms the center of tele 
vision’s most dynamic and infor- 
mative news team. And of course, 
Howard K. Smith continues his 
special commentary which reveals 
and clarifies the issues behind 
the news 

So whatever you do this week, 
don’t miss Barbara Walters and 
Harry Reasoner 


ABC EVENING NEWS 
WITH HARRY REASONER 
& BARBARA WALTERS. 


ABCS 
NEWS 












On our beautiful orange jets. we'll 
treat you to international cuisine 
Real china and silverware. And 
genuine hospitality A touch of 
class at 30,000 feet. That's our 
specialty. And its made us 
pe famous around the world 

> a - 





Enjoy beautiful orange CP Air 
service from Vancouver to the Orient 
Or from Toronto to Europe. And 

taste the difference 


Our 747s fly nonstop from 
Toronto to Amsterdam. then 
on to Rome And from 

— Vancouver to Tokyo 
2) then on to Hong Kong 
We call it SuperOrange 


service, because super it i: 


For more beautiful orange details. call your a 
travel agent or CP Air. The time is ripe CP Air <4 
1 Pacific 


Orange is Beautiful Jets Serving 5 Continents. 
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be a successful President of the US.? 

Any grass-roots farmer would know bet- 
ler than that 

Nelle C. Archer 

Tampa, Fla 


a 
God and the Gays 


The twists of the Bible by which Fa- 
ther McNeill [Sept. 20] justifies homo- 
sexuality are but another victory in the 
anu-Christ campaign to wipe out every 
trace of self-discipline and self-control 

Val Vardamis 
Bangor, Me 


Thank you, Father McNeill! With 
you at the helm, the sinking ship, the 
Catholic Church, might keep afloat 

Anthony T. Grasso 
Jericho, N.Y 


God does not encourage homosex- 
uality. He created human beings who 
later decided, by their own free will, to 
become homosexuals. Homosexuality is 
sin; it cannot be justified by McNeill’s 
mutilation of Scripture 

Carl Briggs 
Yuma, Ariz 


Homosexual love is a celebration of 
the love of God. Gay is more than g00d; 
It Is essential, necessary, holy 

Michael Reardon 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Le 


Bishop or Archie Bunker? 
Asa young Catholic, I applaud Bish- 
op Lefebvre [Sept. 13]. The church 
should see that the Tridentine Mass in 
Latin is relevant. The essence of our 
faith is eternally relevant because it is 
true. We need the symbolism of the old 
rites Lo express to us the depth and mys- 

tery of the sacraments 

Barry Curtis 
Delaware, Ohio 


Why should we accept the ruling of 
the 16th century Council of Trent? Let's 
go back to the 12th century and con- 
sider whether women have souls Want 
lo sign up, Archie Bunker Lefebvre? 

Thomas J. O'Grads 
San Francisco 


Will some apologist for the new 
Mass explain why it was necessary to 
ban the Tridentine Mass? For four cen- 
turies following the Council of Trent the 
use of several rites was permitted What 
once was unity in diversity has become 
disunity in perversity 

Maurice V. Moriarty 
Inglewood, Calif 


———— 


Flowering Narcissism 

Let's not blame the humanistic psy- 
chologies for furthering narcissism 
Sept. 20]. [t is true more people are 
spending time and money turning in- 
ward. However, the result. after work- 
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You and your family are invited to 


PREVIEW BRITANNICA 3 FREE! 





10-Volume 
Ready Reference 


19-Volumes 
of Knowledge-In-Depth 


Sample this revolutionary 3-part Home Learning Center, 
the most readable, most understandable encyclopaedia ever created 


For over two hundred years, the old idea 
of the encyclopaedia remained the same 
But now, to meet the demands of our 
changing world with its vast amounts of 
information now, there is Britannica 3 


This is an all-new, completely redesigned 
encyclopaedia. It is written in clear, read 
able language the language of today so 
that even the most complex subjects be 
much for your children to 
understand 


come easier 


What makes Britannica 3 unique? 
New Britannica 3 is more than an ency- 
clopaedia. It’s a revolutionary new home 
learning center America’s only encyclo- 
paedia arranged into three distinct parts 


1. The 10-\olume Ready Reference and 
Inde designed to help you get at facts 
or a single fact, quickly and easily. Con- 


tains 102,000 short articles (each less than 
750 words) written in an easily readable 
style. So readable, in fact, that many stu- 
dents will find the Ready Reference and 
Index of immense value in homework 


2. The 19-Volume Kaowledge-In-Depth 

designed to help you discover the meaning 
of the facts. These volumes contain 4,200 
authoritative articles on major subjects 
providing the reader with the understand- 











If card has been removed, write to 


ENCYCLOP 


ing, insight and wisdom available in every 
field of learning 


The One-\ ind Guid 
designed to help you explore entire fields 
of knowledge. Here is a readable outline 
of the whole of human knowledge, with 


fume Outline 


introductory essays that guide the reader 
toward study of any area of learning tn 
Britannica 3 

Britannica 3 covers more subjects more 


completely. It is more responsive to today’s 
needs of your family. And when you judge 
by its 43 million words, Britannica 3 de 

livers more value per dollar than any other 
accepted reference work. So if want 
more up-to-date facts about more subjects 
than you'll find in any other single source 
you want the new Britannica 3 


you 


Preview Britannica 3 Free 


New Britannica 3 is like no other encyclo- 





pacdia you have ever seen. Indeed, it’s the 
first new idea in encyclopaedi in 200 
years. That's why we've created a special 


Booklet which pictures 
and describes this achievement in detail 
Send for this free booklet. We'll also give 
you details of how you can obtain Britan- 


full-color Preview 


nica 3 direct from the publisher 


Britannica, Inc t t B 
AEDIA BRITANNICA, INC., DEPT. 


‘ Wests ! 
100-H, 425 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILI 





Acclaimed by the Press 


“The 15th Edition of The Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica is splendid; its new concept works; it 
is a remarkable reference source and a unique 
tool for systematic self-teaching.” 

Wall Street Journal 


*... a prodigious effort to create not only the 
most authoritative research and reference work 


in the English language, but an entirely new 
approach. — Newsweek 


. a browser's paradise - you can lose 
yourself in its 43 million words, wandering 
among people, places, events, arts and 
sciences. —New York Times 
“. in Britannica 3 (publisher William Benton) 


has a monument as impressive as any man 
could want.” — Time 


Let us mail 
you th 
FREE 
Preview 
Booklet 
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More Efficient 1 if rmed 
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| The New Chevrolet. A whole 


lt was clear that cars had to to 
become more efficient. Not just small 
cars. All cars 
It was equally clear that plenty 
of people still preferred cars of size 
and substance, and were not about 


settle for less 

SO we gave them more 

More economy and common 
sense On the one hand, more head 
room and rear leg room and trunk 
room on the other 
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More Rear Leg Room 
An inch more in The Sedan 


(shown), nearly two inches 


More Trunk Room 


rar 


\ more in The Coupe 


iG Cor on wheels, wilf 





























More hae a in 
City Traffic « anc 

















| ae All comparisons relate More Beauty 


new car, a whole new ball game. 


clean, beautiful retains “big car’ room, ride, comfort 
> call The New and pride 











le new kind of It's more than a new car 
6-passenger car that’s more Is a whole new ball game 
manageable in size, more responsible See for yourself at your 
in its use of fuel and materials, yet Chevrolet dealer soon 








The 1977 Caprice Classic Sedan. 
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There is only one Rare S e are many ways to enjov it 
Straight up. With ist. On the rocks. In a highball. Ora cocktail 


Or 





lream upan 
enjoy rare tast 





ur own. Ifit's made with J&B, you're sure t 


mnecieahy tie win asatice RARE 
86 Proof Blended Scotch Whisky 1976 Paddington Cx m..NY SCOTCH 











through “unfinished business 


“SS. CATING. Creativity, spontar 
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Bev Williams Gre 
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larcissism? It 





ice the serpent told | 
You will be like gods Ano 
name for it is original sin—and | : 
pose its at least part of what pron 


me to write this letter, hopin » see 


name and my opinion in Timt 
Mary U 
vorth Miami 
An apt response to vour article 
arcissism would be the famous say 
4 Rabbi Hillel 20 centuries ago 
not for myself. who will be for | 


if lam for myselfalone. what an l 








Apologies, Apologies 


Cristina Rodrigue r isking 
he U.S. will ever apologize for injust 
sing the Spanish of sinking u 


Vaine ISept. 13] shows an un sual lac 
nemory. Were not the Spanish 
Giers the first to murder American: 
How many Indians were killed just fi 
their gold? Will Spain ever apologize? 

Bernard Bouy 
fhondance, Fran¢ 
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Dylan’s Pleasure Dome 








A tele Vision special was bad enoupt 
it this new mansion goes too far. Ha 
Bob Dylan [Sept. 20]. who year 
vanted only to inform societ | 
s ecome as m hung 
Wf those r t 





Prine Time 


Che man pictured with tt 


C c big coa 
el |Aug 23] is nota Kentucky strir 
niner you report 
He is Songwriter John Prine vhose 
1¢ Paradise tells of the “tortured tim 
rand searred land” th: esulted fron 
Ip mining near his fami home 
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Jaguar 


preVeyney mers VaeeVa ata iilelaael 


“THERE IS ONLY ONE PLACE IN TOWN TO BUY THIS ONE.” 


Introducing Lee Calan Imports, Chicago's 
authorized Jaguar dealer. 


At this very moment, Lee Calan Imports has 
a remarkable selection of new Jaguar Sedans, and 
Sport Coupes including the new XJS. 


Certainly, no other motor car offers you the 
craftsmanship, styling and engineering which you'll 
find in these extraordinary machines. 


And no other car offers a finer automotive 
investment. For years, Jaguar has_ insisted on 
manufacturing a motor car that is built to last. 
Interestingly, more than half of the Jaguars ever built, 
are still cruising on the world's highways. And no 
ordinary luxury car holds its resale value better. 


At your convenience, do visit Lee Calan 
Imports to see and drive one of these legendary motor 
cars. Our showroom is conveniently 
located a few blocks west of Lake 
Shore Drive. 


lee calan impart 


5840 N. Broadway, Chicago, Illinois 60660 
Telephone: (312) 561-7583 


Serving Chicagoland from the same location for 25 years. 
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The Spain that inspired El Greco to 
paint and Cervantes to write still exists 
And now, with the devaluation of the 
peseta, Spain is even more affordable 
than last year. 

So come and be inspired. By fabled 
cities that have thrived since the time of 
the Greeks, the Romans and the Moors 


« 


By landscapes dotted with feudal castles 
and tile-roofed villages. And by the hos- 
pitable Spanish people themselves, who 
are eager to share their colorful history 
lore with you 

And just as impressive as what you 
see is the way that you see it. You can 
tour the countryside on horseback, if 

















even 
re~economized it. 


you wish. Spend the night in a parador—a 
grand palace, monastery or castle turned 
hotel. Dine long and sumptuously on 
regional dishes fit for an Isabella 

For more about the colors and flavors 
of Spain, see your travel agent. Or write 
Spanish National Tourist Office, Dept.12 
P.O. Box 291, Bellmore, N.Y. 11710 





Out of this world, but not out of reach. 
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introducing NOW 


(Negotiable Order of Withdrawal) 


To make the payment of bills as easy (well, almost) as saving at Fairfield, we give you the NOW account. 
It’s a separate deposit account from which you can pay all your bills and other obligations. When 
you open a Fairfield NOW account—in any amount you wish—you’ll get a supply of NOW drafts, like the one above. 
Then, from the comfort of your home or at the time of purchase, you make out your NOW drafts as the need arises. 
They're just like personal checks and they’re accepted in all 50 states. 
Once a month, we'll send you a detailed statement reflecting all the transactions in your NOW account. 
Plus, we'll also send you the canceled NOW drafts, so you'll always have proof of payment. 
You can qualify for a no-charge NOW account if you have a Fairfield mortgage, or a savings account 
with a $500 balance. For Fairfield savings accounts in the name of commercial businesses or organizations, a $1,000 
savings balance is required. New savers opening savings accounts with the minimum balances above, automatically 
qualify for a no-charge Fairfield NOW account. And Fairfield savers can transfer funds from their savings 
to their NOW accounts simply by picking up the phone. 
A Fairfield NOW account—most convenient, safe and as personal as your signature. Come to our 
savings department and open your NOW account now. 


YOUR KEY TO HAPPIER LIVING 


airfield Savings 


1601 Milwaukee Ave.. Chicago, Iilinois 60647 Phone HUmboldt 9-4800 
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WCRETEER DIFFERENCE: 
tA NY DU'D EXPECT, FOR A CHANGE. 


Has tochal nel your money the right way, 


ringbone sportcoat ata very comfortable $85.00, 


Nira Shoulders, lower flap potkets and a center vent. 
ple of the Cricketeer collection. 


CKETEER \ 


cas.N ¥ 10019 A Division of Phiflipns-Van 








IF YOU HAVEN’T BOUGHT 
CENTRAL AIR CONDITIONING 
FOR THE SUMMER, 

BUY IT FOR THE WINTER. 


example: at 47°F outdoor temperature, an 
electric furnace delivers 3413 BTUs per 
kilowatt hour; at the same outdoor tempera 
ture Fedders Heat Pump Air Conditioning 
delivers 8874 BTUs per kilowatt hour. That's 
more than two-and-a-half times more heat 
for the same number of kilowatts expended! 

What's more, at 17°F outdoor tempera 
ture, when an electric furnace produces 
3413 BTUs per kilowatt hour, Fedders Heat 
Pump Air Conditioning produces 6143 
BTUs per kilowatt hour. This is still an output 
of 80% more heat for the same kilowatt in 
put! Still an important saving 

Then, when summer comes, it works In 
reverse and becomes an effective central 
air conditioning system that keeps your 
home cool and dry 

So if you haven't bought central air con 
ditioning for the summer, buy it for the winter 

It could be one of the smartest things 
you ve ever done 





Fedders has built a central air condition 
ing system that'll keep your home really 


cool in the summer e |e Uh UG UG UGG SC 
But this Fedders system will also keep 
your home nice and warm all winter rd Fedders Corp & 
This remarkable system is Fedders Heat & Woodbridge Av., Edison, N.J. 08817 i 
Pump Air Conditioning Please send me information on the 
In winter, it extracts the natural heat that's & Fedders Heat PumpAir Conditioner % 
always present in the outdoor air, com 
presses it, and pumps it into your home iB Name g 
(82 percent of the heat in the air that was Addres 
available at 100° F is still available at O°F-. ) é kK 
Compared to the cost of operating a City State Zip 
conventional electric furnace, your savings é Telephone E 
in winter fuel bills with Fedders Heat Pump 
Air Conditioning can be substantial. For 7 |g fF fF FF Ff Ff Fh wana 


FEDDERS HEAT PUMP AIR CONDITIONING. 
BECAUSE PEOPLE GET HOT AND COLD 
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The Race Turns into a Dead Heat 


Jimmy Carter has blown his lead in 
the presidential race. Last week he and 
Gerald Ford were running dead even 
each with 43% of the vote; 14°% were un- 
decided. Carter led Ford by 6 percent- 
age points in late August, just after the 
Republican National Convention, and 
by 9 points in late June. In a parallel 
shift of perceptions, voters by 44° to 
40% now expect Ford to win on Nov 
2. In late August. the voters by 57% to 
34% predicted a Carter victory, These 
are the findings of a nationwide tele- 
phone survey of 1.308 registered voters 
conducted for TIME by the opinion re- 
search firm of Yankelovich, Skelly and 
White, Inc., from Sept. 25 to Sept. 29 

The standoff turned up by the sur- 
vey resulted from asking those polled to 
choose between the two main candi- 
dates. When the Yankelovich analysts 
figured in the effect of the minor can- 
didates, Lester Maddox and Eugene Me- 
Carthy. Ford pulled ahead of Carter by 
42% to 40%. Maddox is a negligible fac- 
tor, polling only 1% of the vote at this 
point. But McCarthy draws 7°%, down 
from 12% in August but still enough to 
up the election to Ford 

Seesaw. Thus what once looked 
like a Carter runaway has turned into 
one of the tightest presidential races in 
US. history. Making the present situa 
tion even more volatile, the Yankelovich 
study found. 52% of the voters still have 
not firmed up their final voting plans, in 
part because so many are unenthusiastic 
about both-major candidates (see box he- 
low). Said Pollster Daniel Yankelovich 
‘Our TIME survey suggests that the race 
will seesaw back and forth until the very 
last minute. reflecting the voters’ ago- 
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nized and disappointed frame of mind 

THE TRENDS. Ford has scored great 
gains with independent voters. He leads 
Carter among them by 45% to 31%: by 
contrast, Carter was ahead with this de- 
cisive group in August. 41% to 39%. One 
reason for the shift is the growing belief 
that Carter is a liberal, which has be- 
come a negative label for many voters 
Of the people surveyed, 35°% regard him 
as a liberal, up 10 percentage points 
since August. Only 30° consider him a 
moderate, down 13 points. Among mod- 
erates, Carter now runs almost neck and 
neck with the President after leading 
him 51% to 35% in late August 

Carter's support among Catholics 
has slipped by 3 percentage points to 
45%, while his backing among Protes- 
tants has remained almost unchanged 
at 42%. He has picked up strength 
among non-whites, 71% of whom now 
favor him, v. 66° in August. But only 
39% of the white voters prefer him 
down from 44% in the previous survey 

In terms of geography, Carter car 
ries the eleven states of the Old Con- 
federacy, but not by a wide enough mar- 
gin to offset Ford's lead of 44°% to 41% 
in the rest of the country. Ford is heavily 
dependent on the Western states for his 
support. He is weaker than was antic- 
ipated in the Midwest. The breakdown 


CARTER FORD 


South 48% 40% 
New England 43% 40% 
Middle Atlantic 43% 38% 
Midwest and border 43% 44% 
West 36% 51% 


CRITICISMS OF FORD. Since August 
there has been remarkably litue change 


in voters’ opinions of Ford. Half of 
people surveyed fault him for pardon 
Richard Nixon, 48% say he cannot d 
with Congress, 33% believe he is 
conservative, But Ford’s weekend tu 
as the guest of U.S. Steel when he we 
Congressman are not taken very s 
ously by the voters. Less than one-th 
believe that the jaunts raise serious qu 
tions about his judgment 

There also has been little chai 
since August in the reasons cited by vy 
ers for supporting Ford. Among the 
he can be trusted (62%), he will kee 
check on the Democratic Congr 
(59%), he has more experience (56 
and he is a known quantity (55%) 

The President's chief asset contin: 
to be his opponent. More than 2 out 
3 Ford voters give as their main reas 
for supporting him the fact that tt 
have too many questions about Cart 

CRITICISMS OF CARTER. Clearly, | 
Democratic nominee was hurt by | 
first debate. By 41% to 28%, the peo 
interviewed said they thought that Fc 
was the victor. While the debate anc 
month of further campaigning he 
made Carter less of an enigma—3! 
now regard him as too much of an t 
known, down 5 percentage points sir 
August—many voters dislike what th 
see in him. Of those surveyed, 54% c 
him fuzzy on the issues (up from 5] 
in August), 55% say he overpromises ( 
from 48%), 53% complain that 
changes his stands (up from 45%) a 
29% agree with the statement tt 
“there is something not trustwort 
about him” (up from 22°¢) 

Carter's strengths among his su 
porters continue to be the desire for 
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change (83%), a feeling that he will be 
effective al getting things done (64%) 
and the promise that he offers a fresh 
start (60%). The survey also turned up 
some evidence that Carter's support may 
be hardening while Ford's is softening 
Since the August survey, the proportion 
of Carter supporters with some doubts 
about him has dropped 3 points, to 49%, 
at the same time, the percentage of Ford 
backers with doubts about him has ris- 
en 7 points, to 44% 

THE ISSUES. TIME’s State of the Na- 
tion indicator, based on a series of ques- 
tions that measure people's confidence 


in America, has slipped 5 percentage 
points in a month to 39%. In the same 
period, the percentage of people who ex- 
pressed great worry about unemploy- 
ment rose sharply. to 35°, up 11 points 
Inflation, cited by 44%, remained the 
issue that most bothers voters. But Car- 
ter has failed to benefit from these shifts 
because so many voters fault him for 
overpromising and fear that he might 
turn out to be a big spender 

By the same token, Ford has not 
gained notable support from the issues 
that would seem to cut his way. He is 
generally regarded as stronger than Car- 


ter in foreign policy, but that is a minor 
issue among voters this year. Only 2% 
mentioned the Middle East as a prob- 
lem that worries them; only 1% cited Af- 
rica or deténte. The abortion issue has 
won Ford little: more than half of the 
voters oppose a constitutional amend- 
ment banning abortion. Indeed, of the 
minority who support an amendment, 
72% say they would not cast their bal- 
lots next month solely on the basis of 
the abortion issue. For these voters as 
for the electorate in general, the chief 
issue continues to be the characters and 
personalities of the two candidates 


h Americans have not been so 
f N t Ti d O t turned off by a presidential elec- 
RS (@] une U tion since 1948, when only 51.1% 
j of the people of voting age went to 

the polls. According to the Yankelovich survey, 61% of the voters say they have 
little enthusiasm for either Carter or Ford. At the same time, voter registration is 
stagnating or declining in every region except the South, where people are ex- 
cited about a presidential candidate from Dixie. Despite drives to sign up new vot- 
ers, the registration totals, compared with 1972 figures, are expected to drop by 
well over 1 million people in New York and 600,000 in California. Said a Bos- 
tonian who has been trying to enroll voters: “It’s shoveling against the tide.” 
Nonetheless, the Yankelovich study challenges the widely held belief that 
Americans are apathetic about politics. Three-quarters of the people in the poll 
were sufficiently interested in the election to watch the first Ford-Carter debate 
The same proportion feel that the outcome of the election will make a difference 


to the country; two-thirds believe the outcome will personally affect them. 


Only 22% of those polled said they may not vote on Nov. 2. But this figure 
is probably an understatement and certainly not a reliable guide to what people 
will actually do on Election Day. Thus the experts who predict that only about 
half the electorate will vote may be right. The turnout of voters has steadily de- 
clined since 1960 (see chart). The drop was particularly sharp in 1972 because peo- 
ple aged 18 to 21 were eligible for the first time, and they are less inclined to 
vote than others. This year, says Daniel Yankelovich, “the election bears all the 
earmarks of 1948, except that we don’t yet know which candidate will play 
Harry Truman’s starring role.” Studies of the 1948 election found that voters 
who are vacillating between unexciting choices for President tend either to put 
off making a final decision until the last minute or not to vote at all. Says Yan- 
kelovich: “This is what is happening today.” The voters may be turned off at 
this point, but they have not yet tuned out the election 


PAUL J. PUGLIESE 
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JERRY BROWN HELPS HIS EX-RIVAL'S BID FOR VOTES OF CALIFORNIA CHICANO WORKERS 


THE CAMPAIGN 


Carter Fights the Big- League Slump 


The polls might be alarming, but the 
body language was fine. That, at any 
rate, was the view of Psychologist- 
Author Ernst Beier (People-Reading) 
who diagnosed Jimmy Carter's debating 
style. “Swiveling shoulders and licking 
his lips,” Carter has a definite edge over 
Gerald Ford, “the wooden Indian.” It 
was one of the best things said about 
the swiveling Carter campaign all week 

Whether those shoulders and those 
lips would be enough to put Carter over 
the top in this week's debate on defense 
and foreign policy remained to be seen 


AIDES JODY POWELL & HAMILTON JORDAN 





A sweeping speech by Henry Kissinger 
before the United Nations (see WORLD) 
gave President Ford some advance help 
Not only could Kissinger point to a 
probable success in Africa, he also 
seemed to anticipate some Carter de- 
bating points. Ford too soft on Moscow? 
Kissinger was tough, complaining of 
‘crude attempts” by the Soviets to sab- 
otage US. policy. Ford not doing enough 
to prevent nuclear proliferation? Kissin- 
ger announced—without any details—a 
forthcoming major proposal for stronger 
international controls. Stalemate in the 
Middle East? Even though the Admin 
istration could not take full credit, at 
least it could point to the fact that the 
P.L.O. is in deep trouble, which could 
conceivably bring a settlement closer 
No doubt Carter would have plenty of 
ammunition of his own: “Immorality’ 
and “secrecy” in US. foreign dealings. 
Pentagon waste, neglect of Latin Amer- 
ica. He planned to be briefed over the 
weekend by former Defense Secretary 
James Schlesinger, just back from a 23- 
day visit to China. But in going up 
against the man in charge of foreign pol- 
icy, not to mention the Commander in 
Chief, Carter faced a major challenge 
Confused Image. The Georgian 
was confronted by a lot of other prob- 
lems as well. The big question was 
whether he could arrest the slide his 
campaign had been taking because of 
his personal bloopers, lack of a clear line 
or image and organizational foul-ups 
Though his crowds were generally 
large and friendly, they displayed little 
of the frenzied excitement that certifies 
they will turn out at the polls. The main 
lingering residue of the ill-advised Play 
boy interview was ridicule, perpetuated 
in a bumper-sticker revision of Barry 
Goldwater's 1964 campaign theme: IN 
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THE NATION 


HIS HEART, HE KNOWS YOUR WIFE. Vol- 
unteers, with no overriding issue to turn 
them on and a candidate who frequent- 
ly turns them off, were hard to come by 
everywhere. There is some confusion be 
tween the relatively conservative Car- 
ter who speaks of love, healing and bal- 
anced budgets and the angry populist 
Carter who laces into the fat cats and 
promises Government programs that 
sound expensive. Perhaps Carter's worst 
problem is still the fact that most voters 
do not feel they know him. Admits Ge- 
rard Doherty, the Bostonian directing 
the Carter campaign in New York 
“People still feel they haven't seen him 
or smelled him.” 

Right On! There were signs, how- 
ever, that Carter’s seemingly compulsive 
downhill racing has at least slowed 
Many state Democratic organizations 
were finally beginning to mesh with Car- 
ter’s carpetbaggers and with his Atlan- 
ta headquarters. Now that the polls 
show Carter is in danger of losing, some 
party leaders are more likely to sub- 
merge their jealousies in the interest of 
capturing the White House. Carter be- 
came markedly more aggressive on the 
stump, refocusing attention on what is 
his strongest issue: the economy. He was 





A Tardy S OS to 


Having bypassed the Democratic es- 
tablishment until now, Jimmy Carter is 
at last turning to it for help, as TIME Na- 
tional Political Correspondent Robert 
Ajemian learned. His report 


Jimmy Carter's troubleshooter, the 
wise and watchful country lawyer 
Charles Kirbo, sat motionless and lis- 
tened. He had traveled from Atlanta to 
Washington to gather complaints and 
advice about the stalled campaign 
There, in Scoop Jackson’s office, he went 
before a dozen Senators—veterans like 
Fritz Hollings of South Carolina and 
Abe Ribicoff of Connecticut, and new- 
comers like Colorado’s Gary Hart and 
Florida’s Richard Stone. One of them 
thought that the gray and silent Kirbo 
looked like a possum, unmoving and 
wary. He had brought with him top Car- 
ter agents, Landon Butler and Jack Wat 
son, who sat scribbling into note pads 

. 

The Senators shot troubled and chal 
lenging questions at Kirbo. Why were 
phone calls to the Carter headquarters 
not returned? Why the foolish Playboy 
interview? Why not put some political 
heavyweights on the Carter plane? 
Along with the questions came sugeges- 
tions. The candidate should spend less 
time at minor-league stops. He should 
take on a tougher defense posture. Then 
the Kirbo trouble squad met with a larg- 
er group of Congressmen and the next 
day visited with delegations from four 








aided by some dismal statistics showing 
that 2.5 million Americans last year 
sank below the poverty line ($5,469 for 
a nonfarm family of four) and by re- 
ports from economists that recovery has 
slowed during the third quarter (see 
ECONOMY & BUSINESS). In Buffalo, Car- 
ter charged that Ford was “even worse” 
than Richard Nixon at managing the 
economy; later he told some unem- 
ployed workers that “Gerald Ford has 
no concern for people who are out of 
work.” In Portland, Me., he asked a 
crowd of 6.000: “How many of you be- 
lieve there needs to be a change in 
Washington?” When his audience 
roared approval, the suddenly turned- 
on Carter shouted back, “Right on!” 

He also impressed labor leaders with 
a feeling declaration: “We've all seen in 
vivid terms the devastating impact of 
the Nixon-Ford Administration on our 
lives. The general atmosphere in this 
country, the spirit of America, the hope 
about the future, the confidence in our 
own security, our ability to hold jobs, 
the inflationary pressures, the unbal- 
anced budget, the absence of an ade- 
quate health program, the maladmin- 
istration of the Government—the 
abominable failures of Nixon and Ford 





the Establishment 


crucial states: Michigan, Ohio, New 
York and Pennsylvania. 

Everywhere, criticism of the Carter 
campaign was falling like hail. In Ohio, 
Democratic State Chairman Paul Tipps 
was disgusted because no Carter aide 
had sought his help. In California, State 
Chairman Charles Manatt said he had 
never before seen a campaign in which 
the candidate’s agents shut out every- 
body else. In Illinois, Mayor Richard 
Daley had twice warned Carter that the 
campaign was going down the drain 
—unless he reached out more to the 
party regulars around the country 
These professionals thought they under- 
stood the reasons for Carter's separation 
from the party. His campaign hallmark 
had been a dogged independence from 
the Establishment. He wanted to keep 
his appeal as an outsider who owed no 
one any favors. 

After meeting the legislators. Kirbo 
sat in a restaurant and mulled over these 
problems. He was jaunty in a green blaz- 
er and did not seem perturbed. Grum- 
blings about a campaign are as inevi- 
table as grease in a garage. he said. He 
shrugged off many of the complaints 

—but not all. Said he: “It helps us see 
the flaws. Jimmy’s going to have to keep 
the pressure on Ford. It might mean a 
few mistakes. but that can’t scare us. If 
Abe Lincoln hadn't kept shoving, the 
South might have won the war. His gen- 
erals all wanted to sit still—the way Ford 
sits in the White House.” 
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are there, they're apparent, they re open 
to be observed by all of us.” 

TIME correspondents assessed Car- 
ter’s situation across the country: 

MIDWEST. Chicago Mayor Richard 
Daley resented the Carterites’ stand- 
offishness. Only last week Daley agreed 
“to redouble our efforts.” He described 
Carter as a “great fella in spring train- 
ing, but now that the league has start- 
ed, he’s in a slump.” Pressed for his 
views on the Playboy interview, Daley 
dodged, boasting of a fish he had caught 
What then did the fish think? Cracked 
Daley: “If he hadn't opened his mouth, 
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ABOARD PEANUT ONE, THE CANDIDATE'S CLOSEST ADVISER, CHARLES KIRBO, FILLS HIMIN 


Kirbo is very much aware of the re- 
curring complaint that Carter cannot 
keep his mouth shut, and, in fact, has 
urged the candidate to swallow some of 
his windy and revealing answers. But, he 
said with some resignation and humor, 
“That's Jimmy. He'll tell everything 
He's come a long way being open. It may 
be political poison nationally, but it 
worked in Georgia.” Stoic and cheerful 
as he sounded, Kirbo was a bit de- 
pressed, and back in Georgia he showed 
it—which was surprising for him. 

oe 

Carter's troubles with organized la- 
bor have become well known in Wash- 
ington. Key union leaders, including 
even the earliest Carter backers from 
the United Auto Workers, the Commu- 
nications Workers, and the State, Coun- 
ty and Municipal Employees, are bitter 
about being ignored. One of the liberal 
coalition leaders says he is too humil- 
iated even to answer questions about 
what his union is doing in the campaign: 
he would rather pretend it is involved. 
The Carter staff has him baffled. “They 
are gracious people, quick and smart 
We helped them early. I called several 
times, but I’ve never heard back.” This 
leader sees a crisis. “Now that they're 
in trouble, they'll get a lot of desperate 
ideas. | worry that they don’t have the 
people to make the right choices.” 

The flimsy quality of Carter's com- 































he wouldn't have gotten caught.” 

The Carter organization has set up 
48 headquarters in Illinois, and batter- 
ies of phone banks are being installed. 
Carter appears to have serious problems 
in Ohio's Cuyahoga County (Cleveland). 
where a Democrat must usually score 
big to carry the state. Elsewhere in the 
Midwest, particularly in lowa, Indiana, 
Michigan and Nebraska, friction be- 
tween Democratic regulars and Carter's 
“amateurs” seems to be easing. 

NEW ENGLAND. Carter's strategy of 
sending in outsiders to direct his cam- 
paign, bypassing the faction-ridden state 


munications with the regulars was 
sharply illustrated last week. Tim Kraft, 
his top field director, turned up in the of- 
fice of Al Barkan, political chief of the 
AFL-ClO. It was the first time that Kraft 
had got in touch with him, and Barkan 
did not even know who he was, After 
they introduced themselves, Kraft told 
Barkan that he wanted to begin to up- 
date him weekly on the campaign. 
Carter strategists last week also 
overcame their skepticism about the 
abilities of the Democratic National 
Committee and sought its help. They 
asked the DNC to take charge of the get- 
out-the-vote drive in the most important 
states, Texas, New York and California, 
and national Committee workers are be- 
ing taken aboard to assist Carter's state 
coordinators in certain shaky locations 
There were other signs that the 
warnings to Kirbo were being acted on 
Late in the week, Ohio regulars said the 
state organization had finally been tied 
in with the Carter team. Phone banks 
were being installed, and Chairman 
Tipps was sounding optimistic about 
turning the Ohio slide around. In big 
trouble, Carter was reaching oul very 
late to his own party. As one of the Sen- 
ators who met with Kirbo put it “We 
have to wrap Carter in the image of the 
party now. The very Establishment that 
he ran against may have to pull it out 
for him.” 
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parties, has in general worked well in 
this area, despite continuing complaints 
about decisions being made in Atlanta 
Observes Larry Radway, New Hamp- 
shire party chairman: “In Charle- 
magne’s empire he created the missi 
dominici. They were sent into the prov- 
inces to monitor activities and keep peo- 
ple in line. If it worked for Charlemagne, 
it should work for Carter.” Carter's 
strength in Massachusetts, Rhode Island 
and Connecticut remains substantial 
His chances of carrying Vermont and 
New Hampshire are minimal. 

NORTHEAST. In New York and 
Pennsylvania, organizational kinks have 
been ironed out; in New Jersey, where 
they lingered longer, Democrats at last 
appear to be uniting. Carter will prob- 
ably benefit from the court ruling that 
ended a recall move against Philadel- 
phia Mayor Frank Rizzo. Freed of his 
major concern, Rizzo can now rev up 
his city machine on behalf of Carter- 
Mondale. But in the big industrial states, 
the problem appears to be boredom with 
both campaigns and both candidates. In 
such states, the larger the turnout, the 
better for the Democrats 

SOUTH. Carter's home-boy status 
and religiosity far outweigh any gaffes 
and organizational disputes everywhere 
except in Virginia and Texas. In both, 
Ford seems to be moving up. Texas 
Democrats took Carter's Playboy con- 
fession of mental lechery in stride, but 
still simmer over his linkage of Native 
Son Lyndon Johnson with Richard Nix- 
on in “lying, cheating and distorting the 
truth.” Even so, Lady Bird Johnson is 
still a member of Carter’s Texas steer- 
ing committee. Carter has also lost some 
support in Mississippi, but Florida seems 
safely in his camp, and he seems over- 
whelmingly ahead in Tennessee, Arkan- 
sas, the Carolinas and Alabama, as well 
as in Georgia. 

FAR WEST. In his weakest region, 
Carter's campaign is beginning to get 
off the ground: but politicians believe he 
suffered by failing to persuade popular 
Governor Jerry Brown to take charge 
of his campaign in California much as 
John Connally has been entrusted with 
Ford's fate in Texas. Brown was at Car- 
ter’s side last week in California and is 
campaigning strenuously for him both 
in the state and elsewhere. The race in 
California is now too close to call. 

Given the basic Democratic major- 
ity in the country, Carter still has a con- 
siderable chance of putting together the 
electoral votes needed to win. He also 
has some time left for a personal recov- 
ery. Says a campaign aide: “Jimmy's 
bloopers are not in the range of Mc- 
Govern’s bloopers.” 

True enough. But added together 
they produce an image of a man, rel- 
atively unknown to most voters, who too 
often appears vague and uncertain 
—and whose judgment is not always 
good. Even a few more Jimmy-sized 
bloopers could prove to be more than 
the Carter campaign can stand 
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FORD WITH NEW ORLEANS DANCE TROUPE ON SOUTHERN CAMPAIGN SWING 


The Unions, the Secretary and Jerry 


Buoyed by large and rousing crowds 
on his first extended campaign swing 
since he won his party’s nomination, 
Gerald Ford opened the week with a 
three-day foray into the South. In Al- 
abama and Mississippi, his audiences 
—mostly white and affluent—cheered 
his attacks on Carter’s vow to cut the 
growth in defense spending and roared 
approval of the President’s opposition 
to gun controls 

On both issues, the President show- 
boated crassly. As he warmed to his de- 
fense of the Pentagon, he claimed that 
the Democratic Congress had slashed 
$50 billion from the military budget over 
the past decade. Aides explained that 
Ford meant the Congress had cut that 
much from increases in the budget pro- 
posed by the Ford and Nixon admin- 
istrations; in fact, the budget rose $32 
billion in that period. The President in- 
creased Carter's promised cuts to $15 
billion; in fact, the Democrat has never 
Suggested more than a $7 billion reduc- 
tion. In decrying gun controls, Ford im- 
plied that Carter wants limits on both 
handguns and rifles. Carter actually fa- 
vors the registration of the first, but op- 
poses restrictions on the latter. 

But when Ford returned to Wash- 
ington, trouble was waiting. Late in the 
week he was acutely embarrassed by the 
revelation that Agriculture Secretary 
Earl Butz, who has long suffered from 
galloping foot-in-the-mouth disease, had 
made some obscene and scatological re- 
marks about what he genially referred 
to as “the coloreds.” Ford promptly 
called Butz into the Oval Office and 
chewed him out, and Senator Robert 
Dole, the President's running mate. 


called the remarks “stupid” and “ill- 
conceived.” G.O.P. Senator Edward 
Brooke, a black, demanded Butz’s res- 
ignation. Jimmy Carter declared that 
Butz's crack was “disgraceful,” and re- 
peated his view that the man was not 
fit to sit in the Cabinet. Some White 
House insiders expected that Butz would 
resign as a result of the furor. 

Ford was also hounded by a shad- 
owy and unsubstantiated charge against 
his character that interrupted his mo- 
mentum and put him uncomfortably on 
the defensive. The Watergate special 
prosecutor was still looking into a mys- 
terious allegation by an unidentified in- 
former that Ford had misused union 
contributions to his congressional cam- 
paigns some time between 1964 and 
1972. Ford's position was awkward. No 
charge had been brought against him, 
so he could not even inquire of Special 
Prosecutor Charles Ruff about the in- 
vestigation without implying improper 
presidential pressure. 

The Informant. Almost no one in 
Washington believed that Jerry Ford 
would ever pocket campaign funds. Yet 
neither would anyone accuse the highly 
respected Ruff, a Democrat, of acting 
rashly or for partisan purposes. A polio- 
paralyzed associate law professor at 
Georgetown University, Ruff, 37, be- 
longed to the staff that dug into illegal 
corporate political contributions during 
Watergate and brought Richard Nix- 
on’s top aides to trial. He also success 
fully prosecuted United Mine Workers 
President W.A. (Tony) Boyle for illegal 
campaign contributions. 

TIME learned that the informant 
was someone associated with the 
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SPECIAL PROSECUTOR CHARLES RUFF 
Under pressure to act quickly. 


maritime unions. He went to the FBI 
last July and claimed that Ford had 
diverted union political contributions 
to his personal use. The FBI dutifully 
passed the information on to Attorney 
General Edward Levi. Quite properly, 
Levi turned it over to Ruff, whose char- 
ter gives him the power to investigate 
any matter “which he consents to have 
assigned to him by the Attorney 
General 

Ruff subpoenaed all campaign-con 
tribution records since 1964 from the 
Republican committee in Ford’s home 
Kent County. Mich., and its affiliated 
Kent County Finance Committee. In 
agreement with the highly cooperative 
G.O.P. county officials, Ruff added a 
subpoena for records of the Republican 
Committee of Michigan's Fifth District, 
which Ford represented from 1949 
through 1973 

Nothing There. Meanwhile. the FBI 
has been interviewing officials of two 
highly politically active unions: the Na- 
tional Marine Engineers Beneficial As- 
sociation, which represents some 15,000 
ships’ officers, and the Seafarers Inter- 
national Union, which has 85,000 un- 
licensed seamen as members. FBI agents 
have also quizzed local Michigan Re- 
publican officials, including leaders of 
Ford’s congressional campaign commit- 
tees. and examined ledgers and checks 

Last week the FBI neared completion 
of its field investigation in Michigan 
TIME has learned that it will report to 
Special Prosecutor Ruff that it has 
turned up no substantiation of the in- 
formant’s charges. “There is nothing out 
there at all,” said one Justice Depart- 
ment official. That does not mean the 
case is closed. It will now be up to Ruff 
to decide whether he is satisfied that all 
leads have been pursued or whether he 
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wishes further investigation in Michigan 
or elsewhere. The political situation puts 
Ruff under heavy pressure to make a 
final decision quickly 


Ford had long been a supporter of 


the maritime unions and the shipping in- 
dustry, appearing at many union and 
maritime industry conferences to back 
the fleet. In return, he got both speak- 
ing fees and political contributions. The 
sums are unknown, but probably were 
small 

Public records in Grand Rapids 
show that the Marine Engineers gave 
two checks totaling $4,500 to the Kent 
County Republican Party in 1970 and 
$7,500 in 1972. Michigan G.O.P. offi- 
cials said it was not uncommon for Ford 
to ask contributors to send money to his 
home district to help other Republican 
candidates when his own re-election 
seemed assured. The Seafarers’ veteran 
lobbyist, Philip Carlip. who claims that 
he has passed out $2.5 million in polit 
ical contributions over the past 25 years 
says that about $4,500 of it went to 
Ford's campaigns from 1968 to 1972 

The maritime unions turned against 
Ford after he became President and ve- 
toed in 1974 a bill requiring 20° of all 
U.S. oil imports to be carried in Amer- 
ican ships. Ford objected that the bill 
would raise fuel costs. The unions have 
since swung behind Carter. He assured 
the Marine Engineers last May that he 
wants to strengthen the US. cargo fleet 
and—the key point—*assure our U.S 
flag merchant marine a fair share of all 
Lypes of cargo.” 

In any case, Jesse M. Calhoon, pres- 
ident of the Marine Engineers, spon- 
sored a $1,000-a-person fund-raising 
dinner in Washington on June 30 that 
raised $150,000 for Carter's primary 
campaign. This more than matched 
some direct Seafarers’ donations to oth- 
er recent presidential candidates: $100.- 
000 to Lyndon Johnson and Hubert 
Humphrey in 1968; $100,000 to Rich- 
ard Nixon in 1972. Now, in election 
year 1976, had some maritime union 
leader or industry informer 
brought a false charge 
against Ford? 

Back in Michigan, Re- 
publican officials were con- 
fident that nothing would 
come of the investigation 
As for the union leaders, 
Calhoon claimed: “I'm 
completely mystified by the 
whole thing. I don’t know 
what the investigation is 
about.” 

Ford finally yielded to 
persistent press inquiries 
and public needling from 
Carter that he at least meet 
with the press. Last Thurs- 
day he summoned White 
House reporters to his of- 
fice. At first, reporters could 
not get a clear-cut denial 
from a somewhat nervous 
President. Asked if he could 
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say categorically that there has never 
been any misuse of campaign funds 
when you ran for Congress.” Ford pre- 
dicted that “when the investigation is 
completed, I will be free of any alle 
gations such as I have read about.” Re 
porters tried twice more. Finally, Ford 
denied flatly that he had received “any 
campaign funds for personal use.” 

Newsmen also asked about Ford's 
acceptance, while he was a Congress- 
man, of free golf outings and overnight 
stays al private clubs. The bills were paid 
by several corporations, including US 
Steel, Bethlehem Steel. Alcoa and Fire- 
stone. The matter was hardly of great 
significance, since such freebees were 
common, at least in pre-Watergate 
Washington. Carter, in fact, has conced- 
ed that he and his family were guests of 
Brunswick (Ga.) Pulp & Paper Co. at 
its showcase “pine plantation” for sev- 
eral days in 1972, when he was Gov 
ernor of Georgia. He had been invited 
there, the company said. to discuss his 
plans to merge the state forestry com- 
mission with the Georgia department of 
natural resources. Carter acknowledged 
last week that “it would have been bet- 
ter not” to have made such visits. and 
promised he would not do it again 

Casual Talk. Speaking of his cor- 
porate golfing partners, Ford said 
‘These are close, personal friends and 
have been for many years, and I have 
never accepted—or I don’t believe they 
have tendered—any special privileges or 
anything that was improper.” Ford said 
he had returned the hospitality at his 
Burning Tree Golf Club or at his home 
He did concede, after some hesitation 
that on such outings “certain matters’ 
of political interest to his hosts were dis- 
cussed “in a casual way.” 

At week's end there were reports 
that the special prosecutor was about to 
clear Ford completely on the campaign- 
fund probe. Hearing of Ford's denials 
of fund misuse, Carter did not press the 
question. Said he: “That ends the mat- 
ter as far as Lam involved.” 


AGRICULTURE SECRETARY BUTZ IN HIS OFFICE 











POLITICS 


It’s a Clash of the Clans 


Suddenly they are everywhere, a blitzkrieg of attractive 
and affable—and politically acule—wives and sons and 
daughters-in-law, plus an occasional daughter, brother or 
aunt, all barnstorming the country like seasoned pros. living 
out of suitcases, up at 5:30 a.m. and to bed at midnight, ad 
dressing the local Kiwanis Club and staging rousing rallies 
in shopping centers, the gallant families of Jimmy Carter 
and Jerry Ford, doing their bit to win the election for dear 
old Dad 

While the propriety of using one’s kith and kin in such a 
fashion can be debated (see TIME ESSAY), there is no doubt 
that the cheerfully assorted Carters and Fords have enliv 
ened the 1976 race for the White House. “They provide a 
spark,” says Chuck Parrish, Carter's coor- 
dinator in the swing state of Texas. “They 
bring the excitement of the national cam- 
paign down to the local level.” Jack Ford 
the President's 24-year-old son, might also 
be speaking for the Carter children when 
he says, “Since the character of the can- 
didate is so important in this campaign 


LIDDY DOLE POLITICKING IN OHIO 
Doing their gallant best to have a winner in the family, 


those of us in the family have some important impressions to 
convey about him 

The members of the President's family of fine Fords do 
pretty much what they want and go pretty much where they 
choose. Steve Ford. 20, who wants to be a rancher when he 
graduates from California State Polytechnic University, is 
touring scenic backwaters of the Far West with his boyhood 
friend Kevin Kennedy in a 27-ft. motor home, undismayed 
by the fact that the bears may outnumber the voters in some 
of these districts. Last week Steve pulled up in front of the 
Home Café in Dupuyer, Mont. (pop. less than 100), and be 
fore his order of pancakes had arrived found himself sur- 
rounded by ranchers. the local G.O.P. committeeman and 
the sheriff, who was wearing camouflage coveralls and car- 
rying six arrows in his hip pocket—he was going deer hunt 
ing. Steve talked cattle and politics. Before he left, a tall man 
introduced himself: “I'm an Indian, and | hate to say it but 
I'm voting for Carter.” That off his chest, he walked out 


Later Steve said, “If we win. I'll be happy for my father. If 


we lose, I get my father back again. Either way. the family 
will be a winner.” 

Susan Ford, 19. does not like—or excel in—public speak 
ing. and can be pouty about campaigning, but she is fond of pa- 
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rades, So, smiling like a homecoming queen. Susan is dis 
patched to march down Main Streets at the first roll of a 
drum. Mike Ford, 26, married and a divinity student at Gor 
don-Conwell Theological Seminary in South Hamilton, Mass 
last week announced that he had decided to get involved in 
the campaign because it was his Christian duty to do so. Open- 
ing the Ford headquarters in Augusta, Me., Mike graciously 
dismissed the criticism of Carter's lust-in-his-heart remarks 
in Playboy. “\t was just an honest expression of his human 
nature,” said he, adding that the interview was not a valid 
campaign issue 

The most active and effective of the Ford children by far 
is Jack. who not only looks like a cowboy bul smokes Marl 
boros. Tall (6 ft.), blond, ruggedly handsome and beguilingly 
informal, he flew off on a four-day tour of the Midwest last 
week carrying a green knapsack decorated with a KFEP BET- 
TY IN THE WHITE HOUSE button. People often confuse the 
Ford sons and push their way up to Jack to say, “Gee. Mike.” 
or “Gee, Steve, can I have your au- 
tograph?” Rather than embarrass 
anybody, Jack signs the appropriate 
name. One of Jack’s recurring prob- 
lems is how to dodge the blind dates 
that his hosts eagerly set up with 
their daughters. While visiting St 
Mary’s College in Indiana last 
week, Jack was mobbed and sound 
ly bussed by screaming coeds 

Poised Beauty. Unfortunately 
for the President, one of the best 
campaigners in the family has been 
handicapped this fall. Betty Ford 
has tired easily since her mastec- 
tomy two years ago (she is in the 
final stages of receiving chemother- 
apy). and she suffers from painful 
osteoarthritis in the left side of her 
neck and shoulder. For a short pe 
riod, she can sul dazzle with one 
of the brightest smiles in American 
politics; but when she does venture 
onto the hustings, Ford's staffers are 
under strict instructions to see that 
she is not required to speak or stand 
for any period of time 

The Republicans are also being 
helped by Elizabeth Dole, the wife 
of Senator Robert Dole, Ford's 
causlically willy running mate. A 


JOAN MONDALE STUMPING IN ILLINOIS former member of the Federal 


Trade Commission, Liddy Dole is 
a poised beauty from North Car- 
olina who manages to soften her husband's gunfighter image 
‘She's part of our Southern strategy,” says Dole proudly. Sim 
ilarly, Joan Mondale, the vivacious and savvy wife of Senator 
Walter Mondale, is brightening the Democratic ticket, al- 
though she got off to a shocking start. Asked by a television re 
porter on the West Coast to explain the difference between 
Watergate and the sex scandals of Democratic Congressman 
Wayne Hays, Mrs. Mondale said: “The issue is Watergate or 
waterbed. The Democrats do it to their secretaries, but the Re 
publicans do it to the country.” Today she hides her head in 
her hands when asked about the slip and says, “It was totally 
out of character for me—it was naughty 
Clan Carter not only is bigger than the Ford family—be- 
sides Jimmy and Rosalynn, nine of its members are cam- 
paigning hard—but it is organized with the cold efficiency 
and zeal for batde that marks the campaign of the candidate 
himself. Rosalynn Carter is so effective that she roams the 
country on her own, a kind of political free safety (see box) 
but the tours of the rest of the Carter children, in-laws, and var- 
ious relatives are coordinated by a special six-man staff work- 
ing with the closely guarded “situation room” in Atlanta 
Itineraries are geared to big events and media markets, with 
special attention given to key states like Illinois, Ohio 
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California and Pennsylvania. The Carters—not including 
Jimmy and Rosalynn—have hit as many as 127 cities and 35 
states in one week. 

James Earl Carter IL, 26. known as “Chip.” was out in 
front of the main gate at the Bell Helicopter plant in Hurst. 
Texas, grinning at the workers and shaking hands, being care- 
ful to squeeze a mite harder than the other person—an old 
pol’s trick to ease the wear and tear on himself. “Hi, Chip.” 
one worker nodded pleasantly. “I heard you was gonna be 
here.” Replied Carter: “We sure do need your help in No- 
vember.” Chip has been home only six times for brief visits 
during the past year, but, unlike his father, he still finds a lot 
to laugh about in politics. When a young woman in Hurst 
knelt to photograph his Jimmy Carter belt buckle, Chip 
jumped back in mock alarm. Said he: “I thought you were lust- 
ing after my belt buckle.” The best Carter campaigner, ex- 
cluding Mom and Dad, Chip will have stumped in 48 states 
by Election Day. Twice he flunked speech courses in college 
He boasts: “I could pass now.” 

Hurried Responses. While Chip was working Califor- 
nia, Texas. Missouri and Ohio during the past week, his wife 
Caron, 25, who has a master’s degree in early-childhood ed- 
ucation, was touring Tennessee, Oklahoma and Kansas, even 
though she is expecting her first child in February “I feel 
good and I want to do my part.” she says, “but the campaign 
pulls one way and my doctor the other,” She relishes the ac- 
tion, and after 18 months at it still cannot believe that she 
would ever be “out talking to hundreds of people about for- 
eign policy.” 
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rocketing around Oklahoma. where his boots-and-jeans style 
was especially appreciated, “At first 1 despised it.” he con- 
fesses. “havin’ to go up to people and try to talk to them 
Now they come up to me.” When he is asked what he does 
on the hustings. Jeff replies: “I give speeches. | eat cookies. | 
cut ribbons.” 

Meanwhile. back East in Wall Street, a bullhorn blared 
“Come meet Jack Carter, son of Jimmy Carter, the next Pres- 
ident of the United States.” Walking with a small entourage. 
Jack. 29, got friendly if hurried responses from passers-by in 
the financial district, not the most popular area to discuss his 
father’s tax views. 

The redoubtable Miss Lillian, Carter's 78-year-old moth- 
er, does not go on the road much these days, although she 
does hold court for the press in Plains. But her younger sister, 
Emily Dolvin, the widow of an insurance man, has turned 
out to be the secret weapon of the Carter campaign—a liny, 
stylishly dressed, white-haired dynamo. After she whipped 
through Maine. Senator Edmund Muskie called Carter to say 
in awe: “Everywhere I go. your Aunt Sissy is there.” She is in 
particular demand on the senior-citizen circuit, but she de- 
lights all audiences, hauling her own bags and declaring in a 
soft, honeyed drawk “Hi, I'm Jimmy Carter's Aunt Sissy. I 
hope you'll vote for my boy for President.” 

In La Crosse, Wis., Aunt Sissy took part in an event that 
epitomizes the efforts being made by the members of both the 
Ford and Carter families to get their man home first on elec- 
tion day. To gain a few local headlines that might help Neph- 
ew Jimmy along the way, Aunt Sissy sat down some 800 miles 


Meanwhile. Jeff Carter, 24. the shiest of the boys, was 


She’s Running for First Lady 


TIME Correspondent Bonnie Angelo 
last week followed Rosalynn Carter on 
the campaign trail. Her report: 


In the 5 o'clock commuter rush of 
the Chicago and North Western Sta- 
tion, Rosalynn Carter, rustling up votes 
for her husband. was confronted with 
a surly question: “Are you running for 
First Lady?” She looked the man in 
the eye and retorted, with a trace of de- 
fiance. “Yes!” She added, “There are 
so many things that need to be done 
in this country—so much in mental 
health, for the elderly. It excites me to 
think that I could help.” The hostile 
questioner pressed her to justify why 


her promises had anything to do with 
Jimmy Carter's campaign. “Because,” 
she said evenly, her gray-green eyes a 
cold contrast to her warm smile, “Tl 
come with him.” 


. 

Indeed she does. Rosalynn Carter, 
49, has earned her place as part of a hus- 
band-wife political team by virtue of un- 
paralleled effort. For 18 months she has 
campaigned almost full time. Last week 
her minisquadron of two Learjets whis- 
tled along for 4,965 miles. touching 
down in such cities as Jackson, Miss., 
Chicago, Erie, Pa., Cincinnati and At- 
lanta. Mayors and Governors welcome 
her, a phalanx of motorcycle police es- 
corts her on freeways cleared of traffic. 
audiences in crowded halls give her 
standing ovations. Bob Armstrong. Car- 
ter’s campaign manager in Texas, says 
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frankly. “Some people think Rosalynn 
is a better campaigner than Jimmy.” 

Rosalynn (pronounced Rose-lun) 
likes campaigning on her own, She con- 
siders it “a waste of my time” to travel 
with her husband, observing that “it's a 
big country out there, with so many peo- 
ple to meet.” Her days are surrealistic 
she is up and away al dawn, and before 
she crawls into bed, many hours and sev- 
eral states later, she will have made six 
or eight speeches, given as many as 18 
interviews and held three or four open 
press conferences. 

Feet firmly planted in conservative 
black pumps. she stands before audienc- 
es with no notes, her only prop a glass 
of water. With a spontaneity that makes 
her long-mastered speech sound newly 
minted, she hard-sells Jimmy Carter 
These two sides of Rosalynn Carter, vel- 
vet and steel, have caused a minor quan- 
dary: she cannot decide whether to dub 
her swift litle campaign plane Magno- 
lia One or First Person, a women’s-lib 
twitting of the First Lady title. 

Increasingly, Rosalynn Carter is in- 
dicating that she intends to play a sub- 
stantive role in a Carter Administration 
Asked who would handle the problems 
of the elderly. she replies emphatically. 
“Im going to work with the elderly.” 
She quickly ticks off programs she would 
work for: hot lunches, transportation for 
senior citizens. home maintenance 

Her aplomb is born of experience 
and discipline. “At first I worried about 
everything | said. how I looked, was | 


from home and—with great éclat— milked her first cow. 


dressed just right. But you cannot do that 
and be effective. so I learned from Jim- 
my that you just relax and do the best 
you can,” 

On her weekends at home in Plains. 
she catches up with Amy’s life. Mrs 
Carter has been criticized for spending 
these 18 months on the road, with an 
eight-year-old daughter at home, but she 
maintains that Amy is happy surround- 
ed by cousins and friends and tended 
by “Miss Lillian.” her grandmother 

. 

It would be impossible for Rosalynn 
Carter to have worked less than her full 
measure on the campaign. Hard work 
is in the marrow of her bones. She does 
not think it odd that tiny Plains should 
have produced two such overachievers 
as Rosalynn and Jimmy Carter. “I be- 
lieve that anybody could do what I've 
done. I never dreamed I'd be in the Gov- 
ernor’s mansion. I never thought I could 
make a speech, but you just do it. I be- 
lieve | was helped by the fact of feeling 
secure, of having the kind of stability 
that comes from knowing all those peo- 
ple in Plains care for me.” 

Serene and determined, Rosalynn is 
unafraid of controversy “if it's a matter 
important to me.” Her guiding philos- 
ophy: “Jimmy tells me that if you do 
anything, you'll be criticized, Only when 
you don't do anything will you not be 
criticized. 

“| think he’s going to win.” she says 
of her husband. “But if Jimmy loses. I 
don't think Id have any regrets about 
any of it, because | know that every 
member of my family has done every- 
thing they possibly can.” 
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A New Idea: Leave the Family at Home 


The first coup d'état in American history was not unexpected 
There had been telltale signs. Just as a Soviet official's demotion 
is revealed when he fails to show up in a Kremlin photograph, so 
the President had disappeared from recent White House portraits 
His signature on bills looked suspiciously shaky, and there were ru- 
mors of a last swim in the White House pool 

Then the truth was known, The First Family had seized pow- 
er. Since its members had done so much campaigning, they rea- 
soned that they should be allowed to serve. The First Lady moved 
into the Oval Office and turned the desk to face the Rose Garden 
Son Biff took command of the Pentagon since he had made so 
many pronouncements on defense policy during the campaign 
Daughter Brenda, who washed down so many votes with her teas 
became Secretary of State. With her concern for beautification, 
Bobo took Interior, EPA and, for good measure, Agriculture. Be- 
cause he logged more campaign miles than anybody else, Brad- 
ford grabbed the 1CC and the FEA. Billingsgate, who eagerly com- 
mented on all topics, was a natural for press secretary despite his 
age, seven. Throughout the coup, the wholesome, ever smiling, pho 
togenically perfect First Family performed flawlessly as usual 


For all the wonders being worked by Betty, Mike, Jack, Steve 
and Susan, it is presumed that President Ford need fear no such 
bedroom and playroom revolt: Jimmy Carter remains his prin- 
cipal worry. Well, not just Jimmy. There's Rosalynn and Chip 
and Jeff and The plain fact is that never before in a presiden- 
tial campaign have spouses and progeny played such a conspic- 
uous role. Which raises a question: Should a presidential election 
begin to sound like Book CXXXV of One Man's Family? 

In a sense, the trend is understandable. The family cam- 
paigners can extend the candidate's image far beyond what he 
could achieve alone. They are added eyes, ears and antennas 
They can appeal to generations and interest groups by whom 
the candidate might not be welcomed or understood. They en- 
sure constant exposure of the candidate’s name 

But must wives and children be programmed as if they were 
the candidate himself? Until recently, the political family had 
quite a different view of its proper function: it should be seen 
only occasionally and not heard at all. Americans survived the 
19th century without knowing the everyday habits of politicians’ 
families. There were brainy, determined and manipulative First 
Ladies—Abigail Adams, Dolley Madison, Lucy Hayes, among 
others. But they exercised their power at the hearthside with 
their husbands. A campaign biographer could think of no great- 


JACKIE KENNEDY IN 1960 (RIGHT); LADY BIRD JOHNSON ON 1964 
TOUR OF SOUTH; PAT NIXON, A STOIC OBSERVER OF HUSBAND IN 1958 


er accolade for Lucy Hayes than to call her “the true housewife 
the noble consort, the faithful Christian mother.” 

Even when politicians began to campaign in earnest at the 
end of the century, their families stayed unobtrusively on the side- 
lines. If wives did appear with their husbands in public, they 
had nothing to say, or at least said nothing that seemed to mat- 
ter. A campaign biographer boasted of Mrs. Thomas E. Dewey 
‘She has a mind of her own, but she ventures no political opin- 
ions except to her closest friends. She makes no speeches. She 
could make a speech, but she sees no reason for making one.” 

Eleanor Roosevelt, who broke the First Lady mold by en- 
listing in causes that raised people's eyebrows and sometimes 
their blood pressure, nevertheless was reluctant to campaign for 
Franklin. “I never felt it was good taste to go out and elec- 
uioneer for my husband,” she wrote. On the famous whistle-stop 
tour with her father in 1948, Margaret Truman refused all in- 
terviews unless a reporter turned out to be a sorority sister who 
gave the proper grip 

It was the 1960 presidential campaign that brought the fam- 
ily out in the streets. The Kennedys recruited an astonishing as- 
sortment of relatives who swamped voters with tea and sym- 
pathy. Only the candidates’ wives, Jackie Kennedy and Pat 
Nixon, remained relatively aloof—Jackie because she was preg- 
nant, Pat because she usually served as a prim decoration on the 
speaker's platform, In 1964 a President’s wife first emerged as 
an aggressive campaigner. Lyndon Johnson had troubles in the 
South because of his support of civil rights measures. Lady Bird 
went to Dixie for him. Her eight-state, 1,700-mile whistle-stop 
tour salved Southern wounds and demonstrated that a wife could 


























Presenting the insulated attic. 





If your attic isn’t adequately insulated, that’s where a 
lot of your heat is being lost. Six inches of insulation 
on your attic floor can reduce the gas you use for heat- 
ing as much as 30%. Every bit of gas you save helps 
run America’s factories and plants. Helps protect jobs. 
If we all save a little, America saves a lot. 


Use gas wisely. It’s clean energy 
for today and tomorrow. aparece 
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perform in the political big leagues. The precedent was set 
Muriel Humphrey took to the stump for Hubert in 1968. Even 
Mrs. Nixon, unfairly known as “Plastic Pat,” began to un- 
bend. Eventually she could tour on her own and work airport 
fences with the best of them 

Now that the presidency has become so powerful and so 
personalized, voters are understandably curious about the 
woman the Chief Executive has married and the children he 
has raised. But with all the family fanfare. the public may 
end up knowing less than more. It makes as much sense to 
take candidates’ children seriously on issues as it does to crit- 
icize them for their slip-ups. When Jeff Carter made a de- 
rogatory remark about Billy Graham in Oklahoma last week. 
it proved nothing beyond the fact that Jeff is still a political in- 
nocent. His sister Amy, 8, may have the right idea. After she 
was erroneously accused in the press of hiking prices at her 
lemonade stand. she refused any more interviews. Amy has 
her charm, but the public's right to know has not been ir- 
reparably damaged by her silence 

Occasionally, families are not as helpful as they are made 
out to be. During the 1972 primary contest, Jane Muskie was 
criticized for liking salty language. When press accounts ap- 
peared, Senator Edmund Muskie looked tearful as he defend- 
ed his wife’s honor—a scene that spoiled his Lincolnesque 


THE PRESIDENCY /HUGH SIDEY 


Cherishing the Right to Get Rich 


image and hurt his election chances. Eleanor McGovern was 
so forthright on the issues that she became the first candi- 
date’s wife to appear on Meer the Press. But her success may 
have been too much to handle: she was unable to work in har- 
mony with her husband's campaign staff. 

Trying to be too many things to too many people can de- 
prive a family of its own integrity. Such is the theme of Frank 
Hogan's recent play Finn MacKool, in which campaigning is 
equated with the devil's own work. Under a satanic com- 
pulsion they are too vain to resist. a Kennedy-like family 
drives one member after another into the hell of politics. In 
fact, campaigning is more purgatory than hades, and fam- 
ilies are more likely to be consumed by television coverage 
than hellfire. Still, the extensive use of the family as cam- 
paigners smacks of cynical exploitation, a show-business gim- 
mick calculated to dazzle and distract. And what of the pol- 
itician who (Nielsen forbid!) has a homely wife or less than 
bright children? The day seems not far off when he will be 
barred from running. Should families skulk back to the home 
or suppress their need (if it exists) to express themselves? 
Phat is one possibility. But even short of such drastic action, 
it might be useful to remember that it is the candidate who is 
running for the presidency. He is the one America wants to 
measure Edwin Warner 





to have the most adjusting to do, hav- 
ing already taken back some of the 
promises made in his acceptance speech, 
still clarifying his ideas about taxes. It 
turns out from the evidence being mined 


That compelling American purpose 
of getting rich (or at least richer) and en- 
joying it is a key point in this fall's po- 
litical argument 

While Jimmy Carter has settled 
most of his indignation on getting rich 
unfairly—on tax loopholes and the lob- 
byists who preserve and enlarge them 
—his fervid campaign cries often have 
biblical overtones suggesting that the 
wealthy are vaguely evil. Gerald Ford, 
on the other hand, eagerly indulges in 
the resort rituals of the rich and some- 
times seems more enamored with White 
House luxuries like Camp David and 
Air Force One than his job. Ford’s love 
of the golf circuit back in his congres- 
sional days could cost him crucial sup- 
port, since it has been revealed corpo- 
rations footed some of the bills 

Both Carter and Ford, however, 
seem to be searching nervously for some 
firm political ground between the over- 
statements of American poverty, which, 
in the view of Carter foes, sometimes 
smack of demagoguery, and a volup- 
tuous embrace of materialism 

It is not easy. For 75 years this na- 
tion was possessed by what Lord Bea- 
verbrook called “the money brain. . . the 
supreme brain.” Calvin Coolidge updat- 
ed it by croaking, “The business of 
America is business.” Those notions 
were set back by the bust of 1929, and 
Franklin Roosevelt chose to pick up the 
pieces by assaulting “economic royal- 
ists.” Since then the rich have once again 
been a prime political target. 

The picture today is complicated by 
the fact the Democratic candidate, who 
affects a plain-folks style, is a man who 
left public service to take over a falter- 
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ing family business. He then pursued its 
enlargement with relentless skill. With 
the help of tax preferences and Gov- 
ernment props, he created a million-dol- 
lar concern, made $137,000 last year, on 
which he paid just under 13% federal in- 
come tax. A million dollars does not, of 
course, mean what it used to, but the 
magical figure still inspires the notion 
that a fellow has done pretty well, The 
Republican contender, while moving 
pleasantly and obediently through the 
world of wealth, has been a salaried of- 
ficeholder virtually all his adult life and 
has accumulated only a modest estate 
He paid almost 38° of his $252,000 in- 
come last year in federal income taxes 
om 

It appears that America’s perception 
of itself economically has taken a sub- 
Ue but significant shift. Carter seems 


THE PRESIDENT: AT EASE WITH LUXURY 





by pollsters and politicians that a lot 
of Americans are rich or so close it 
hurts and a lot more have got the .fe- 
ver from them 

There are an estimated 240.000 mil- 
lionaires in the country, an infinitesimal 
sample when compared with 215 mil- 
lion people, but not so insignificant when 
held up against the 56 million families. 
It means that if a person is acquainted 
with about 200 families. one of those is 
apt to be worth a million or more. More 
Americans are brushed by such riches 
than ever before in history. If an an- 
nual income of $50,000 per family is con- 
sidered the start of wealth, then | fam- 
ily out of 70 has reached that goal. If 
$20,000 a year can be considered enough 
to keep the dream of being rich alive, 
then | out of every 4 families has not 
only the urge but perhaps the hope 

What all this suggests is thal a great 
body of Americans still cherish the right 
to get rich. Indeed, the desire may even 
have been enlarged in these past years 

One evident political result is that 
the fear of inflation and concern about 
new taxes and tax loopholes, long con- 
sidered the exclusive worries of the well- 
to-do, are concerns of a majority of the 
population. Way back in 1972 when 
George McGovern proposed a 100° in- 
heritance tax on all holdings over half 
a million dollars, the most vehement op- 
position came from blue-collar workers. 
A bemused McGovern asked. “What do 
they think—that they are all going to 
win the state lottery?” Apparently so 
—that enduring American lottery, 
which offers tempting odds that a lot of 
plain old boys can get pretty rich—like 
Jimmy Carter did 
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A picture better than Trinitron’??!! With even more brilliance? 
More richness? More depth? How in the world did we do it?? 
With great difficulty, we assure you. 


“ITS ASONY” 


TV picture simulated. © 1976 Sony Corporation of America. SONY, Trinitron and Trinitron Plus are trademarks of Sony Corpx 
For more information write “Trinitron Plus, Sony, 9 West 57 St., New York, N.Y. 10019 








We spent thousands finding out 
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Ina nationwide test white rum (above) was coded to hide its identity. So were gin and vodka (not shown). 


We could have told you white 
rum was smoother before we spent 


amintona nationwide taste test. 
But we couldn’t advertise it. 

Government regulatic ns 
protect you from idle claims by 
requiring quantitative substan 
tiation. That’s as it should be. 

So we went to 2] major cities 
and asked 550 drinkers to 
compare white rum with the 


leading brands of gin and vodka. 
24.2% preterred gin. 34.4% 
preferred vodka. And 41.4% 
preterred white rum 

It shi vuld be nc ted that the 
white rum came from Puerto 
Rico — the only place where the 
law requires that rum be aged. 
And since smoothness is a direct 
result of aging, it’s not surprising 
that more pec ple liked the taste 
of white rum than gin or vodka 


Enjoy white rum in your ne: 
drink calling for gin or vodka. 
Betore long you'll be telling your 
triends. Fortunately, government 
regulations don’t prohibit 
you from doing that. i 
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INTELLIGENCE 


Big-Mouth Belenko 


Soviet jet experts faced a serious 
problem: despite the use of grain alco- 
hol, an old but effective de-icer, the 
windshields of MIG-25 Foxbat intercep- 
tors were icing up. What had gone 
wrong? The answer, according to Lieut 
Viktor Ivanovich Belenko: Soviet crew 
chiefs on the ground were drinking the 
grain alcohol to relieve Siberian bore- 
dom and surreptitiously replacing the 
liquid with water 

That is only one of the fascinating 
tidbits about the Soviet air force that 
US. intelligence debriefers have gleaned 
from Belenko since the 29-year-old de- 
fecting pilot flew his Foxbat to north- 
ern Japan’s Hakodate airport last month 
(TIME, Sept. 20). Meanwhile, as the So- 
viets fume, American aeronautical ex- 
perts have been examining the MIG-25 
inch by eager inch, learning everything 
they always wanted to know about the 
one plane in the world that can outclimb 
and outfly the hottest U.S. fighters. 

Belenko told his American interro- 
gators that at 80,000 ft. his jet could fly 
safely at only Mach 2.8 (1,850 m.p.h.). 
rather than the Mach 3.2 of prototype 
MIG-25s. Even at Mach 2.8, he com- 
plained, his engines overheated and the 
four air-to-air missiles slung under the 
wings vibrated dangerously. U.S, techni- 
cians have discovered that Soviet tech- 
nology is surprisingly old-fashioned in 
many ways: the MIG-25's wrinkled wings 
were welded by hand rather than by ma- 
chine, and rivets were not ground flush 
to reduce drag. Beyond that, the plane is 
so heavy (64,200 Ibs.) that Soviet design- 
ers apparently had to eliminate a pilot- 
ejection apparatus. Despite these short- 
comings, one expert admitted to TIMI 
Correspondent Joseph Kane last week 
that the MIG-25 is a “fantastic” airplane 
Its engines burn with less soot than 
American planes and produce 27,000 
Ibs. of thrust rather than the 24,500 Ibs 
that U.S. experts had estimated 

Aerial Ambition. Belenko is prov- 
ing to be almost as interesting as his 
plane. Foul-mouthed and boastful, the 
flamboyant fighter pilot has lamented 
that he never achieved his greatest aer- 
ial ambition—to shoot down an SR-71 
Blackbird, the high-flying supersonic 
American spy plane 

His wife Lyudmila and his mother 
appeared on Soviet television last week, 
pleading with their defector to come 
home. Moscow promised there would be 
no reprisals. In Washington, a Soviet 
diplomat was allowed a 50-minute in- 
terview with Belenko, who was brought 
from his debriefing at Airlie House, a 
conference center in the Virginia foot- 
hills. The pilot refused entreaties to re- 
turn home, and his U.S. hosts happily 
resumed their debriefing. The longer the 
revealing conversations continue, the 
safer it would seem for the blabbing Be- 
lenko to stay in the West 
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NEW YORK 


Law and Disorder 


Color the scene A Clockwork Or- 
ange. On the night of the Muhammad 
Ali-Ken Norton heavyweight fight last 
week, the action outside Yankee Stadi- 
um was worthy of Stanley Kubrick's 
chiller: gangs of youths rampaged, 
snatching tickets from fans, breaking 
into parked cars, seizing a city bus, at- 
tempting unsuccessfully to get into the 
stadium. An attractive woman was 
shoved face-first into a concrete wall 
outside the ballpark, and while she 
bleated in terror, three patrolmen 
watched unmoving. Pickpockets 
bumped profitably through the crowd 
lifting wallets, and young thugs from the 
wasteland of the South Bronx grabbed 
women’s bottoms and tore open bodices 
Some 500 uniformed New York police 
supposedly guarding the stadium had 
made no more than an occasional ar- 
rest by the night's stormy end 

Certainly no arrests were made by 
the 1,000 other policemen who were also 
on the scene. These were off-duty cops, 
who were blowing whistles, chanting 
slogans and tying up fight-bound traf- 
fic, actions that had the on-duty cops 
cheering 

The chaos at the stadium was just 
one in a series of protests last week by 
militant members of the New York Pa- 
trolmen’s Benevolent Association, the 
cily’s cop union. Their aim was to draw 
public attention to the P.B.A.’s disap- 
proval of a work schedule and wage 
package offered to the union by the 
financially pressed city. The P.B.A. was 
angered by a change of hours that would 
raise a patrolman’s work time from 243 
days a year to 253 and shorten his week- 
ends. It also insisted upon a pay raise of 
6%, retroactive to July 1975. a demand 
for which it had won court backing, 
though the case is now being appealed. 
Other city unions had forgone raises un- 





ul last month because of the city’s fiscal 
crisis 

Two nights before the stadium mob 
scene, 1,000 police had protested next 
to Gracie Mansion, Mayor Abe Beame’s 


residence. They set off firecrackers. 
clanged garbage-can lids, blocked traf- 
fic, and shouted “Wake up, wake up" 
through the streets of one of Manhat- 
tan’s most fashionable neighborhoods 

In one action, 2,500 off-duty cops 
gathered near the Americana Hotel, 
where the labor negotiations were going 
on, shouting chants, jostling pedestrians 
and tying up midtown traffic for three 
hours, Another group besieged Police 
Commissioner Michael Codd’s home in 
Queens, honking horns and yelling epi- 
thets; one enthusiastic demonstrator tore 
the star off the shoulder of a deputy chief 
inspector and threw his hat and walkie- 
talkie underneath a car 

False Noses. But it was the failure 
of the uniformed police to discipline ci- 
ther their off-duty brethren or the mobs 
at Yankee Stadium that exhausted the 
city’s patience. In an angry statement, 
Commissioner Codd told his 26,000- 
man force that any policeman unwilling 
to accept the responsibility of his job 
should “retire or get out.” Codd prom- 
ised to bring departmental charges 
against the offenders and the precinct 
captains who had allowed the disorders 
to occur 

Late in the week P.B.A. and city ne- 
gotiators agreed on a settlement giving 
the police a 6% wage boost retroactive 
to Sept. | this year. That would bring 
the base pay of patrolmen to $17,458 
(plus a cost-of-living hike). In exchange 
the P.B.A. would agree to drop its court 
suit. But the P.B.A. delegates rejected 
the pact, and later several thousand off- 
duty police, some hiding behind false 
noses, marched on city hall. That left 
the city facing not only the threat of 
more demonstrations and rowdyism, but 
that gravest of concerns: some form of 
police strike 
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SOUTHERN AFRICA/COVER STORY 





POISED BETWEEN 


Slipping silenuly through woods and 
rolling farm lands about to explode with 
the new growth of the African spring, 
black guerrillas eluded the hard-pressed 
patrols along Rhodesia’s frontier with 
Mozambique and posted crude signs on 
the fences of white farmers. The signs 
said simply: THE STRUGGLE CONTINUES 

A hundred miles to the west in Salis- 
bury, Rhodesia’s pleasant, tree-lined 
capital, a “troopie” wearing the black 
beret of Prime Minister lan Smith's se- 
curity forces looked up from his post on 
downtown Jameson Avenue as the sea- 
son's first dark rain clouds came scud- 
ding over the rooftops. “Damn,” he said, 
scowling to his partner. “I was hoping 
it would hold off a bit longer. The ‘terrs’ 
{white Rhodesians’ shorthand for terror- 
ists} will be tougher than ever in the 
rains this year.” 

The high season for guerrilla war- 
fare begins with the November rains 
This year, however, the guerrillas’ in- 
tentions were just one of many new un- 
certainties facing Rhodesia’s 6.1 million 
blacks and 274,000 whites. Prime Min- 
ister Smith, following Henry Kissinger’s 
dazzling diplomatic foray into southern 
Africa, had agreed to yield power to his 
country’s black majority in two years 
time. His decision raised the possibility 
that Rhodesia—as well as much of the 
rest of southern Africa—might be poised 
on the brink of peace instead of a race 
war that was once thought inevitable 

The success—or failure—of the ef- 
fort to bring about a peaceful transfer 


BLACK RHODESIANS AT POLITICAL RALLY & WHITE RHODESIAN SCHOOLGIRLS SINGING “RHODESIANS NEVER DIE” JUST LAST MONTH 


to majority rule in the last country in 
southern Africa ruled by a white colo- 
nial regime would directly affect the 
prospects for racial concord or conflict 
in another, much more important Af. 
rican tinderbox, South Africa. Already 
the emotionally charged issue of the fu- 
ture of southern Africa’s two white-ruled 
regimes was reflected, in varying ways 
in passions and politics among the 136 
million blacks in all of the 16 states in 
the tier of black Africa south of the equa- 
tor (see box page 34) 


nevilably, in an age of global inter- 
dependence, southern Africa has 
emerged as a new battleground—so 


far mostly verbal—for the super 
powers. All through Secretary Kissin- 


ger’s mobile campaign to try to turn the 
momentum of race and politics in south- 
ern Africa from deepening confronta- 
tion to negotiation, the Russians were 
firing rhetorical broadsides from the 
sidelines, as if the trauma of another 
siege of shuttle diplomacy were almost 
more than they could bear. They ac- 
cused the U'S. of “gimmickry” and of 
seeking to preserve “not only racial op- 
pression, but the entire neocolonialist 
setup in Africa.” 

Kissinger, who just barely had time 
to unpack his bags in Washington fol- 
lowing his return from his twelve-day 
mission in southern Africa, journeyed to 
Manhattan to give the US. answer at 
the opening of the United Nations 
General Assembly. In a solemn, hour- 








long address, he rejected the Soviet 
charges in blunt terms. Washington, he 
said, had become involved diplomatical- 
ly in southern Africa because it was con- 
vinced that “racial injustice and the 
grudging retreat of colonial power” had 
raised the possibility that the region 
could become “a vicious battleground 
with consequences for every part of the 
world.” 

The US., he added, “wants no spe- 
cial position or sphere of influence in Af- 
rica.” American interests would be “best 
served by an Africa seeking its own des- 
tiny free of outside intervention.” Clear- 
ly referring to the Russians, who im- 
ported 13,000 Cuban troops into Angola 
late last year to pul a client in power in 
the former Portuguese colony, Kissinger 
added: “The rivalry and interference of 
non-African powers would make a 
mockery of Africa’s hard-won struggle 
for independence from foreign domina- 
tion. It will inevitably be resisted.” 

Some countries, said the Secretary. 
may “see a chance for advantage in fu- 
cling the flames of war and racial ha 
tred, But those countries are not mo- 
tivated by concern for the peoples of 
Africa, or for peace. And if they suc- 
ceed, they could doom opportunities that 
might never return.” 

The chance for peace in Rhodesia 
is still only that—a chance. Kissinger’s 
main accomplishment—and It was a sig- 
nificant one—was persuading Smith 
that he had no realistic choice but to ac 
cept a British plan, which he had ear- 
lier rejected, that would lead Rhodesia 
to black majority rule within two years 
But a settlement that will bring an end 
to the guerrilla war smoldering along 
Rhodesia’s 800-mile border with Mo- 
zambique and 400-mile border with 
Zambia is by no means a certainty. That 
war, which began in earnest in Decem- 
ber 1972, may well continue through a 
fourth November-April rainy season, In 
four years, the fighting has taken the 
lives of 1.426 guerrillas, 161 Rhodesian 
troops, 508 black civilians and 47 whites 
approximately half of these have been 
killed in 1976 alone 

Before announcing his regime's ac 
ceptance of black majority rule on Pho- 
desian radio and television two weeks 
ago, Smith took care to prepare his 
20,000-man armed forces for the blow 
He called senior commanders to Salis- 
bury and had them briefed on the terms 
of the settlement; the commanders in 
turn told the enlisted men. It is not yet 
clear just how the troopies have taken 
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the news, but morale is reported to be 
low (see box page 49) 

The apparent success of the Kissin- 
ger mission caught most of the world 
by surprise. The Secretary made it clear 
that he regarded the deal with Smith as 
only the beginning of negotiations. And 
indeed, by last week it was obvious that 
there were serious misunderstandings 
among the various black and white gov- 
ernments in Africa with which Kissin- 
ger had held discussions 

The trouble started when Smith, in 
his TV address, spelled out his version 
of the terms of the agreement. In the in- 
terim government. which would pave 
the way for black rule, he said, there 
would be a four-man council of state, to 
be composed of two whites and two 
blacks, with one of the whites serving 
as chairman. This body would be “su- 
preme”™ over a council of ministers, 
which was to have a black majority and 
a black “First Minister.” However, 
Smith added, the key ministries of De- 
fense and Law and Order—the impor- 
lant security posts—would be reserved 
for whites, The new, majority-rule con- 
stitution, he added, would be “drawn up 
in Rhodesia by Rhodesians”—meaning 
the council of state, on which the whites 
will have all-important parity 

Overall, the formula seemed accept- 
able to most Rhodesians, blacks as well 
as whites, But it angered some Rhode- 
sian black nationalists, as well as the 
five African “front-line” Presidents (of 
Zambia, Tanzania, Botswana, Mozam- 
bique and Angola) with whom Kissin- 
ger had been dealing. The five leaders 
met in Lusaka, Zambia, and denounced 
the settlement as outlined by Smith 


hat was going on? Had Kissin- 
ger misled one side or the other? 
Had Zambia's President Ken- 
neth Kaunda and Tanzania’s 
President Julius Nyerere, to whom Kis- 
singer had explained the formula 
changed their minds? Kissinger-watch- 
ers noted that the Secretary had given 
Smith a written list of key points but 
showed nothing in writing to the Af- 
rican Presidents; Smith might easily 
have assumed that the black leaders had 
seen and approved the same paper, but 
that was not the case 
Among other things. the African 
leaders objected to the notion of the 
council of state as supreme, the allot 
ment of the two security ministries to 
whites, and Smith’s inference that the 
new constitution would be drawn up in- 





KISSINGER AT THE UNITED NATIONS 
The end of the beginning. 


side Rhodesia. They also wanted great 
er speed: “We are talking about major 
ity rule in four to six weeks,” said Julius 
Nyerere, “with the formation of an in- 
terim government.” Nyerere also noted 
wryly that Smith had ended his TV 
speech with Churchill's famous line 
“Now this is not the end. It is not even 
the beginning of the end. But it is. per 
haps. the end of the beginning.” Said 
Nyerere: “If Smith says it is the end of 
the beginning, we are saying we will go 
on; we will go on for the next ten years 
Most important, the African leaders 
demanded that Britain, as the Rhode- 
sians’ Utular colonial sovereign, convene 
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TANZANIA’S NYERERE, ZAMBIA’S KAUNDA 


A GUIDE TO THE 


The 16 states of subequatorial Af- 
rica have varying degrees of involve- 
ment in the region's gathering racial, po- 
litical and ideological confrontation 
Some, like Rwanda and Burundi, which 
are both the poorest and most densely 
populated African countries (total pop 
8,300,000 in an area smaller than West 
Virginia), are too wrapped up in their 
own tribal rivalries to pay much atten- 
tion to tensions elsewhere between 
blacks and whites. Kenya’s Jomo Ken- 
yatta, the grand old man of African lib- 
eration, has kept Kenya out of the Rho- 
desian confrontation, perhaps because 
of the frustration he experienced while 
trying to mediate the Angolan civil war 
last year, Uganda plays a noisy but pure- 
ly verbal role in the southern Africa 
drama. Uganda's dictator Idi Amin 
Dada regularly threatens to dispatch a 
“suicide battalion” to Rhodesia or South 
Africa; so far, however, Amin has lim- 
ited the Libyan pilots who fly his Soviet- 
supplied MIGs to making practice bomb- 
ing runs on an island in Lake Victoria 
that he has renamed “Cape Town.” 

Other states that depend on trade 
with the white regimes have adopted 
contrasting political postures. In Zaire 
(pop. 25,600,000), which has been re- 
ceiving U.S. military and economic aid 
to counter Soviet influence in neighbor- 
ing Angola, strongman President Mo- 
butu Sese Seko takes a firm stand against 
Rhodesia and South Africa in public 
while carrying on a brisk covert trade 
(perhaps as much as $100 million a year) 
with the white regimes. Malawi (pop 
5,100,000) practically flaunts its desire 
for cordial relations with the white 
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a conference to iron out details about 
the makeup of the interim government, 
and take part in a subsequent consti- 
tutional conference as well. Snorted 
Salisbury’s Foreign Affairs Minister 
P.K. van der Byl: “It simply shows the ir- 
responsibility and unreliability of those 
we have to deal with.” 

Perhaps the greatest risk involved 
in the Lusaka statement was that it 
might give Smith a chance to back out 
of his agreement. Twice before—in talks 
with Harold Wilson aboard the Royal 
Navy ships H.M.S. Tiger in 1966 and 
H.MS. Fearless in 1968—Smith had 
seemingly agreed to end Rhodesia’s 
Unilateral Declaration of Independence 
(UDI). But then he returned to Salisbury 
“to consult my colleagues,” and changed 
his mind. He actually initialed an agree- 
ment for ultimate majority rule in 1971, 
but a British commission went to Rho- 
desia in early 1972 and decided that the 
proposal was unacceptable to black 
Rhodesians. This time the pressure on 
Smith was far greater—and to some ex- 


BLACK FRONT 


governments. Says the country’s U.S.- 
educated President, Hastings Kamuzu 
Banda: “I'd trade with the devil if it's 
for the good of Malawi.” 

The countries most deeply involved 
in the struggle over southern Africa are 
the five black African front-line states 
A brief Baedeker of the five 


TANZANIA. Pop. 15,600,000. Indepen- 
dent (from Britain) since 1961, One- 
party socialist regime; 25% Christian, 
31% Moslem, the rest animist. Literacy 
20%. Per capita G.N.P.: $156. Exports 
cotton, coffee, sisal, cloves. A primitive 
agricultural economy beset by zealous 
collectivization campaigns 

President Julius Nyerere, 54, is the 
leader of the front-line-five chiefs, oc- 
cupying the swing position between the 
moderates and the militants. Tanzania's 
capital, Dar es Salaam, is headquarters 
of the Organization of African Unity 
committee charged with planning con- 
frontation strategy with while regimes, 
as well as a port for guerrilla supplies 
from the Soviet Union and China. Five 
thousand Rhodesian insurgents are 
training in Tanzanian camps 


ZAMBIA. Pop. 5,100,000. Independent 
(from Britain) since 1964. One-party 
government based on President Ken- 
neth Kaunda’s philosophy of “Human- 
ism,” which he defines as primary con- 
cern for “the dignity of the individual.” 
Literacy: 20%. Per capita G.N.P.: $500 
Economy is almost entirely dependent 
on copper for cash income and is cur- 
rently in deep recession because of a 
drop in world prices. 


tent he may have been influenced by a 
U.S.-British offer to provide $1.5 billion 
to $2 billion as a “safety net” to protect 
Rhodesian whites against losses in- 
curred by a transition to black rule 

Throughout the week, Washington 
remained determinedly optimistic, in- 
sisting that the Rhodesian agreement 
was still “on the track.” All parties had 
accepted the principle of majority rule. 
said US. officials, and were now mere- 
ly engaged in pre-conference maneuver- 
ing. The details mentioned in Smith's 
speech were to be negotiated at the con- 
ference, and Smith might not even be 
represented. Upon hearing this, Salis- 
bury expressed “surprise.” 


ike Kissinger, British Prime Min- 
ister James Callaghan was con- 
vinced that the Rhodesian initiative 
had not been seriously damaged 
The British government has been reluc- 
tant to become embroiled in the Rho- 
desian problem again, having been 
burned by it before. But London an- 


Kaunda, 52. is the most peace-mind- 
ed of the front-line five. He met with 
South Africa’s Vorster and Rhodesia’s 
Smith in a failed effort to get Rhode- 
sian negotiations under way last year, 
but has since reluctantly endorsed the 
armed struggle. His country now har- 
bors 2,500 Rhodesian and 6,000 Nami- 
bian guerrillas. 


MOZAMBIQUE. Pop. 9,300,000. Indepen- 
dent (from Portugal) since June 1975 
One-party Communist-socialist regime 
Literacy: 7%. Per capita G.N.P.: $200 
Exports: cashew nuts, sugar, cotton 
Economy was hurt by the ten-year 
preindependence guerrilla war, which 
was followed by a flight of skilled whites 
and imposition of doctrinaire socialism 
The country is heavily dependent upon 
transit trade with South Africa and $120 
million a year in wage remittances from 
Mozambicans employed in its mines 
Marxist President Samora Machel, 
43, rejects a peaceful settlement for Rho- 
desia and says that a long war is need- 
ed to “liberate the minds” of blacks. He 
operates camps for 5,000 to 8,000 Rho- 
desian guerrillas. His own Chinese- 
trained 10,000-man army has staged an 
occasional raid into Rhodesia 


BOTSWANA. Pop. 700,000. Independent 
(from Britain) since 1966. Multiparty 
parliamentary democracy. Literacy 
10%. Per capita G.N.P.: $280. Exports 
beef, diamonds, hides and skins. Econ- 
omy is expanding (exports have in- 
creased twelve times since indepen- 
dence, to $120 million in 1975) with the 
discovery of abundant mineral wealth 
and substantial foreign investment 
Although Botswana is heavily de- 
pendent on trade with neighboring 
South Africa and Rhodesia, President 
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nounced its willingness to convene a 
conference in southern Africa to discuss 
the formation of an interim government 
in Salisbury. 

London’s decision was greeted with 
enthusiasm in Gaborone, where African 
leaders had gathered to help celebrate 
Botswana's tenth anniversary of inde- 
pendence. “Good news,” declared Zam- 
bia’s President Kaunda. Rhodesian Na- 
tionalist Joshua Nkomo, a_ leading 
candidate to head a post-Smith govern- 
ment in Rhodesia (see box page 41), was 
“delighted.” Added one of his rivals, 
Bishop Abel Muzorewa: “That's great.” 

With negotiation near, Rhodesian 
black leaders were busily conferring 
with each other. Both Nkomo, whose 
strength is in the rural areas, and Mu- 
zorewa, whose followers are mostly 
urban Africans, were wooing Robert 
Mugabe, who is influential with the 
guerrillas based in Mozambique. Either 
would like to join forces with Mugabe, 
thereby gaining guerrilla support. Mu- 
gabe is said to place emphasis on the 


Seretse Khama, 55, has been expanding 
ties with black African countries and re- 
fuses to have diplomatic relations with 
either Pretoria or Salisbury. Forced by 
geography to be the most conservative 
of the front-line-five presidents, Khama 
denies the presence of Rhodesian guer- 
rillas in his country and is reluctant to 
resort to violent confrontation. 
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need for military unity. The three are 
united on one point, at least: the coun- 
try’s name will be Zimbabwe (after an 
ancient African civilization that once 
thrived there). 

For most of the eleven years since 
UDI, Rhodesia had survived surprisingly 
well as an international outcast. Doz- 
ens of international firms, as well as a 
number of countries, continued to do 
business with it despite U.N. sanctions: 
since the passage of the Byrd Amend- 
ment in 1972, US. firms had been buy- 
ing Rhodesian chrome in open defiance 
of the U_N. ban. 


ut for the past 18 months, the sit- 
uation had grown steadily more 
ominous for lan Smith. The num- 
ber of guerrillas based inside Rho- 
desia had quadrupled in just six months, 
to as many as 3,000; another 5,000 to 
8.000 were based in Mozambique, and 
2.500 or so in Zambia. The guerrillas 
are well armed—mostly with Soviet 
bloc equipment—and increasingly well 


ANGOLA. Pop. 6,400,000. Independent 
(from Portugal) since November 1975 
One-party Marxist-socialist state. Liter- 
acy: 15%. Per capita G.N.P.: $490. Ex- 
ports: diamonds, coffee, oil. Economy 
was wrecked by the civil war and the ex- 
odus of white technicians. 

Last February the Moscow-backed 
President Agostinho Neto, 54, finally 


trained, They have been so active even 
in the dry season, when army patrols 
are more effective, that civilian cars 
have had to travel in armed convoys on 
many roads. Road and rail links to South 
Africa are increasingly threatened. Ac- 
cording to one widely accepted rubric 
about guerrilla warfare, a government 
needs 10 to 20 soldiers to defend itself 
against every guerrilla involved in an in- 
surgency; white Rhodesia was in no po- 
sition to bear such a burden for long. 

Gradually these grim facts have tak- 
en their toll on civilian morale. The lat- 
est migration figures were particularly 
discouraging. During the first eight 
months of 1975, there was a net increase 
of 1,510 white Rhodesians; this year, 
during the same period, there was a net 
loss of 4,030. 

A few of Smith’s white countrymen 
hold him responsible for what is hap- 
pening to Rhodesia. “There is a wide- 
spread feeling,” says a local mining ex- 
eculive, “that, in retrospect, UDI was a 
waste of time, money and lives. If we 


managed to prevail over his Western- 
backed rivals with the help of $300 mil- 
lion in Soviet-supplied arms and 12,000 
Cuban soldiers. Neto, now the hardest- 
lining of the front-line five, continues 
to reject a peaceful solution for Rhode- 
sia and harbors 3,000 SWAPO guerrillas 
across his 800-mile common border with 
Namibia. 
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had settled for a gradual transition elev- 
en years ago and Smith had started to 
train black successors back then, we 
would not face such a problem now. 
But a few hard-liners, like Leonard 
Idensohn, who heads the small, far-right 
Rhodesia National Party, criticize him 
for giving in now. “Smith and his 49 trai- 
tors in Parliament have sold us down 
the river,” says Idensohn fiercely. “Fif- 
ty corpses hanging from ropes would be 
a marvelous thing.” 

To a great many Rhodesians, how- 
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“We never have had a policy in Rho- 
desia to hand over our country to any 
black majority and, as far as | am con- 
cerned, we never will.” 

—lan Smith, March 1976 


lan Douglas Smith, 57, does not eas- 
ily change his mind. The eleven-year 
history of renegade white rule in Rho- 
desia stands as testament to his stub- 
bornness. It was the jut-jawed Smith 
who, in 1965, led the self-governing 
British colony into making a unilateral 
declaration of independence in order to 
block London’s intention of bringing 
about black majority rule. In the years 
that followed, Smith led white Rhode- 
sia’s dukes-up resistance to international 
pressure for change. But it was Smith, 
too, who finally agreed to accept real- 
ity. His epochal meeting with US. Sec- 
retary of State Henry Kissinger was, ac- 
cording to one sympathetic witness, 
“probably the most painful day of his 
life.” 

. 

Gauging Smith’s exact feelings has 
always been a difficult task. Passionately 
private, he has been described as an “ex- 
traordinary ordinary man.” On several 
occasions during his long tug of war with 
London over its demands for represen- 
tative democracy in Rhodesia he left 
British officials with the impression that 
he would give in, only to refuse later 
on. Former British Prime Minister Har- 
old Wilson once called him the “most 
slippery political customer I've ever ne- 
gotiated with.” Says another of Smith's 
acquaintances: “Stubbornness has been 
that man’s strong suit ever since I've 
known him.” 

Smith's self-description is somewhat 
different. “I am a strong right-wing 
man,” he once declared, “but that does 
not mean either that I am an extremist, 
or that I am explosive. Very often the 
extremists are the weak men, and they 
are the first to get up and run. I have cer- 
tain values I believe in, quietly and firm- 
ly, without shouting or waving my arms 
about.” 

Smith's values are those of most of 
the whites in a land whose colonization 
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ever, lan Smith is still “good old 
Smithy,” the taciturn farmer who, had 
he been left alone, might have been able 
to preserve “the Rhodesian way of life” 
for the country’s 274.000 whites. He was 
not left alone, they believe, and so he 
had no choice 

The historic event that sealed the 
fate of white Rhodesia and changed the 
life of every white man in Africa south 
of the Zambezi River was the Portuguese 
revolution in April 1974. The military 
coup against the Caetano government 


was relatively recent. A second-gener- 
ation Rhodesian and his nation’s first 
native-born Prime Minister, he is the 
son of a Scottish butcher and cattle 
rancher who arrived in Rhodesia in 
1898. Smith was raised southwest of 
Salisbury in the small farming and min- 
ing town of Selukwe (pop. 7,900 blacks, 
517 whites). His father, he has said, “was 
one of the fairest men I have ever met, 
and that is the way he brought me up 
He always told me that we're entitled 
to our half of the country and the blacks 
are entitled to theirs.” 

The daredevil defiance with which 
Smith ran his breakaway regime, friends 
suggest, reflects his personality as much 
as his politics. As a pilot flying Hawker 
Hurricanes in North Africa for the Roy- 
al Air Force during World War II, Smith 
barely survived a spectacular crackup on 
a takeoff. But after five months of plastic 
surgery in Cairo, during which his face 
had to be almost totally rebuilt, he was 
happily back flying fighter missions 
Later he was shot down while strafing 
German positions in Italy, and found 
himself stranded far behind enemy lines 
Eagerly playing guerrilla, Smith fought 
with a band of Italian partisans for 
five months before beginning a 23-day 
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in Lisbon led the following year to the 
granting of independence to Mozam- 
bique and Angola—something the old 
regime vowed would never happen. Be- 
fore 1975, Mozambique and Angola 
were Portuguese colonies that served as 
bulwarks against the southward march 
of African nationalism; after 1975, their 
Marxist governments became directly 
involved in the black struggle to over- 
throw the remaining white minority re- 
gimes, In time, Mozambique cut Rho- 
desia off from its best rail routes to the 






trek across the Alps to British lines 

In 1948 Smith married a strong- 
willed South African widow, Janet Watt. 
whose views on race coincided with his 
own (they have a son; she has two chil- 
dren from her first marriage). Smith, 
the ex-pilot, soon gravitated into an- 
other form of combat: Rhodesian pol- 
itics. In 1961, when he was chief whip 
of the ruling United Federal Party, 
Smith resigned his seat in protest over 
a proposed constitution that accepted 
the British demand for greater black 
representation in government. Backed 
by an ultrarightist tobacco tycoon, 
Douglas (“Boss”) Lilford, Smith helped 
found the Rhodesian Front Party, which 
won the national elections in 1962 on 
a “white rights” platform. Smith be- 
came Prime Minister in 1964 and soon 
set Rhodesia on the dramatic road to 
breakaway from Britain 

os 

White Rhodesian attitudes toward 
subsequent events are sharply divided 
Most whites, however, probably con- 
sider Smith a hero for having held out 
so long. 

The Rhodesian rebellion may be at 
an end, but Ian Smith does not plan to 
abandon his country. After all, he and 
his family still have 21,500 acres of 
prime ranching and farming land to 
tend in south-central Rhodesia. Says he 
“| have no intention of leaving.” 


IAN SMITH, WIFE JANET & GRANDSON JAMES IN GARDEN OF THEIR SALISBURY HOME 
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MEMBERS OF RHODESIAN POLICE AUXILIARY WOMEN’S FORCES AT RIFLE PRACTICE 
The chance for peace was still only that—a chance. 


sea, forcing it to rely exclusively on 
South Africa for its trade—and arms 
Mozambique also granted sanctuary to 
more and more Rhodesian guerrillas. 
Like all other European settlers in 
Africa in years past, the Rhodesian 
whites, by reason of their numbers alone, 
had always been vulnerable. Of the es- 
timated 313 million people who live in 
Africa south of the Sahara, 61 million 
are in southern Africa (including An- 
gola, Zambia and Mozambique), Of 
these 61 million, only about 5 million 
are white—and of these, 4.3 million live 
in South Africa. Before the indepen- 
dence of Angola and Mozambique 





changed the power balance in southern 
Africa, it was just conceivable that 274,- 
000 Rhodesian whites could maintain 
their position indefinitely over the coun- 
try’s 6.1 million blacks, even though the 
whites were outnumbered 22 to |. There- 
after it became a preposterous sham 

The Angolan civil war had an ad- 
ditional effect on southern Africa: it 
brought Soviet power and influence, 
partly in the form of Cuban troops, into 
the area in strength. Inevitably, Wash- 
ington became concerned about the re- 
gion’s vulnerability to foreign influence 
Kissinger wanted to prevent the whole 
of southern Africa from falling—even- 
tually, and almost by default—into the 
Soviet orbit; he wanted to head off what 
appeared to be inevitable race war; and 
he wanted to create circumstances in 
which moderate black regimes would 
have a chance to endure. With these mo- 
tives in mind, he met John Vorster twice 
this summer in Europe 

The South African Prime Minister, 
too, had been concerned about the drift 
toward conflict in southern Africa. He 
had previously tried, with some success, 
to establish trade and even diplomatic 
ties with black Africa. In time, he be- 
lieved, black African countries would 
cease to regard South Africa as a pa- 
riah and would recognize that it had 
much in wealth and expertise to offer 
the black countries in return for détente 
Like Rhodesia, South Africa has a white 
minority government; but while Rhode- 
sia has 274,000 whites, South Africa has 
4.3 million (as well as 18 million blacks, 
2.4 million “coloreds” of mixed race and 
800,000 Asians). Moreover, the whites 
of South Africa have been on the con- 
tinent for more than 300 years and have 
no other homeland 

But Vorster’s tentative efforts at 
détente with black Africa have been 
stalled by his unwillingness—or inabil- 
ity—to pursue a domestic détente with 
the blacks in his own country. This year 
black Africa was shocked by the riot- 
ing that broke out in Johannesburg's 
Soweto township in June and has con- 
tinued sporadically in South Africa’s 
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black and colored townships ever sinc 
At last count, 380 people have bee 
killed in the violence since June, all bi 
three of them nonwhite 

More than that, South Africa hz 
been criticized for its close ties with Rh 
desia and Namibia (or South West A 
rica), the onetime League of Nations 
mandated territory that South Afric 
has ruled since 1920. In fact, the U.} 
threatened to impose economic san 
tions on South Africa this year unle: 
Pretoria produced an _ independenc 
plan for Namibia in a hurry. Vorster re 
luctantly concluded some time ago thi 
he should bow to the inevitable and pre: 
for black majority rule in both Rhode 
sia and Namibia, Together, Vorster an 
Kissinger convinced Ian Smith durin 
their meetings that he must give up h 
hopeless fight for his country’s good 

Vorster had previously withdraw 
helicopter pilots from Rhodesia; for se\ 
eral months, South African railways ha 
been unable to handle Rhodesian ex 
ports on schedule. The next turn of th 
screw, if Pretoria deemed it necessar 
could be a squeeze on the flow of im 
ports, including arms. Smith understoo 
that if Pretoria felt strongly that he mu: 
capitulate, he was finished 


n Namibia, Kissinger’s job was t 

try to get South Africa and SWAP 

(South West African People’s O1 

ganization), the Namibian guerril 
la organization that is recognized by th 
U.N., to sit down at the same confer 
ence table, perhaps in Geneva, and wor! 
out their differences. Though such 
mecting is not yet scheduled, Kissinge 
believes it will take place soon 

Most of Vorster’s acquaintance 
would agree that the dour Afrikaner i 
a strange leader for an age of reform 
Says Chief Gatsha Buthelezi of the Zu 
lus, South Africa’s largest tribe: “Wher 
I'm in church and I'm singing, ‘I lov 
not to see the distant scene: one ste; 
enough for me, I think of John Vor 
ster. He’s not prepared to go fa 
enough.” Adds one of Vorster’s owt 
Cabinet ministers: “John’s heart has al 
ways been in the ox-wagon wing of th 
party. His head told him it was time t 
be more liberal, but the heart still rule 
him.” A year ago, Vorster was regardec 
as belonging to the verligte (enlightened 
or moderate) wing of the party; but sinc 
the Soweto rioting began, the center o 
the ruling National Party has shown ; 
greater willingness to compromise; Vor 
ster has hardly budged at all 
In fact, Vorster seems to have de 

cided to sacrifice the Smith regime ir 
Rhodesia and accept independence fo 
Namibia in a gamble that these move: 
will buy time for him to put into effec 
Pretoria’s own strategy for survival. Thi: 
does not involve greater integration o 
the blacks in the country’s economic anc 
political life; on the contrary. Vorster’ 
strategy seems to be to complete the 
original South African blueprint for 
“separate development” of the race: 
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known as apartheid (Afrikaans for “sep- 
arateness”). Hoping to perpetuate the 
political power of the whites, who form 
only 17% of the South African popu- 
lation, the regime plans to convert nine 
tribal homelands within South Africa's 
borders into “independent states.” South 
Africa’s blacks will be assigned citizen- 
ship—including the 10 million who live 
not in the homelands but in “white” 
South Africa. Simultaneously, they 
would be stripped of their South Afri- 
can citizenship. 


On Oct. 26, the Transkei (pro- 
nounced tran-sky), ancestral home of 3.3 
million Xhosa tribesmen, will become 
the first of these homelands to be grant- 
ed “full and free” independence. But 
South Africa will still control its secu- 
rity, its telecommunications and immi- 
gration. Forty-five percent of all Tran- 
skeians, and 80% of its adult males, will 
continue to work “abroad” in South Af- 
rica, which is just as well, because there 
are few jobs at home. After indepen- 
dence, the state’s ruler, Paramount Chief 


FOUR WHO MIGHT LEAD 


Assuming Rhodesia’s Prime Minis- 
ter Ian Smith makes good on his prom- 
ise to cede power to his country’s black 
majority, a number of Africans will be 
in line for the leadership. The four main 
contenders: 


JOSHUA NKOMO, 59. is president of the 
domestic faction of the African Nation- 
al Council (A.N.C.), the most moderate 
of Rhodesia’s black nationalist organi- 
zations. He is the grand old man of black 
politics in Rhodesia. A relaxed, friend- 
ly politician of the flesh-pressing school, 
Nkomo is the only one of the four who 
has lived in the country during the past 
year. Says he: “It is very hard to win an 
election from the outside.” 

The least militant of the black lead- 
ers, Nkomo has friendly ties with white 
Rhodesian businessmen and occasion- 
ally travels aboard corporate jets owned 
by Western firms. 

Nkomo has actively pursued major- 
ity rule in Rhodesia for a quarter-cen- 
tury. A former union leader (he has been 
a carpenter and a railway worker), he 
spent eleven years in various forms of 
detention. He was a founding member 
in 1952 of the once significant African 
National Congress and became its pres- 
ident; when it was banned in 1959, he re- 
surfaced as founder of the Zimbabwe Af- 
rican People’s Union (ZAPU), which 
soon became the focus of activism for 
Rhodesia’s black liberationists. Nkomo 
has been the primary spokesman for 
Rhodesia’s blacks, traveling often to 
Britain and once to the U.N. as an 
unofficial foreign minister to plead for 
majority rule. 

Nkomo has strong support in the ru- 
ral tribal regions and a tightly organized 
core of followers elsewhere. He is a 
friend of Zambia’s Kenneth Kaunda, 
Tanzania's Julius Nyerere and Botswa- 
na’s Seretse Khama, and he is at least on 
speaking terms with the front-line five’s 
two Marxist firebrands, Samora Machel 
of Mozambique and Agostinho Neto of 
Angola. With ties to both the minority 
Matabele and majority Mashona tribes 
and a solid political organization all over 
Rhodesia, Nkomo seems well placed. 
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ROBERT MUGABE, 51, is the least known, 
the most radical and potentially the 
most powerful of the contenders. A pub- 
licity-shy former schoolteacher, he has 
influence among the 8,000 or so free- 
dom fighters of the Mozambique-based 
Zimbabwe People’s Army (ZIPA), spear- 
head of the Rhodesian guerrilla move- 
ment. Mugabe has the strong backing 
of Mozambique’s Machel and Angola’s 
Neto because he vows to continue the 
war until majority rule actually becomes 
fact. 

Mugabe was once a deputy to Josh- 
ua Nkomo, but in 1963 he broke with 
Nkomo and ZAPU to help found the ri- 
val and more extreme Zimbabwe Af- 
rican National Union (ZANU), under the 
leadership of the Rev. Ndabaningi 
Sithole. 

Mugabe is the only one of the con- 
tenders who has actually spent time with 
guerrillas in the field and, reportedly, 
has even taken part in cross-border 
raids. But Mugabe is not necessarily the 
dominant figure in the guerrilla move- 
ment. Guerrilla military operations are 
apparently planned and executed by a 
largely anonymous 18-member high 
command that sticks close to the base 
camps in Mozambique. 


BISHOP ABEL MUZOREWA, 51. is leader 
of the African National Council's exile 
faction and the first black Methodist 
Bishop of Rhodesia. With ZANU and 
ZAPU both banned, the mild-mannered 


ROBERT MUGABE 
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Kaiser Matanzima, will ask South Af- 
rica to give the Transkei more land to 
ease overcrowding (together, the nine 
homelands have only 13% of South Af- 
rica’s land area). Pretoria is expected to 
refuse, on the rather arch grounds that 
such a request would amount to inter- 
ference by a foreign state in South Af- 
rica’s internal affairs. 

The Transkei is lucky, in a way, be- 
cause it is divided into only two parts 
The homeland of BoputhaTswana con- 
sists of 19 scattered parcels of land, 


Muzorewa became chairman of the 
council upon its formation in 1971 as 
the sole legal, black political group in 
Rhodesia. He had little opposition, since 
most other nationalists were in jail. Mu- 
zorewa is the only major nationalist 
leader to have escaped a prison term, 
but he went into voluntary exile 15 
months ago, after the failure of a sum- 
mit conference between Ian Smith and 
black leaders that was aimed at produc- 
ing majority rule. During Muzorewa’s 
absence he lost leadership of one fac- 
tion of the A.N.C. to Joshua Nkomo. 
Muzorewa returned to Rhodesia last 
week to rally his forces for a showdown 
with Nkomo. Muzorewa is popular 
among urban blacks, particularly in 
Salisbury, but his nationwide support is 
probably not so great as Nkomo’s 


THE REV. NDABANINGI SITHOLE, 56, is 
a Methodist minister who joined Nko- 
mo’s ZAPU in 1962 but soon broke away 
with Mugabe to found ZANU. Report- 
edly diabetic and epileptic, Sithole’s star 
now seems to be waning. Yet he re- 
mains a factor in the calculus of Rho- 
desia’s future. 


JOSHUA NKOMO 
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though these will eventually be consol- 
idated into six pieces. The Zulu home- 
land of KwaZulu was originally in 188 
parcels, is now in 29, and will ultimate- 
ly be consolidated to ten. Scoffs Buthe- 
lezi, who is also the Chief Minister of 
KwaZulu: “A state in ten separate 
pieces? The very notion is nonsensical.” 
Buthelezi has flatly refused indepen- 
dence for KwaZulu, explaining: “It is 
meaningless political freedom combined 
with effective economic slavery.” Adds 
Hudson Ntsanwisi, Chief Minister of 
poverty-ridden Gazankulu: “We are 
nothing but a staging ground for South 
Africa’s migratory labor, and a dump- 
ing ground for her dispossessed.” 


hile Vorster intends to pursue 
basic apartheid, including the 
homelands plan, the system of 
regulations that South Africans 
call “petty apartheid” is slowly flaking 
away. Park benches are now integrated 
in most cities, and elevator apartheid has 
almost disappeared; interracial sports 
are permitted on a limited basis. Blacks 
are moving into jobs formerly reserved 
for whites (computer technicians, bank 
tellers, railroad switchmen), but equal 
pay for equal work is still a rarity. The 
average while salary remains twelve 
times the average black one, and the 
government spends 17 times as much to 
educate a white child as a black one. The 
government has made a few business 
concessions to coloreds and Asians—the 
right to equal opportunity with whites in 
the civil service, for instance, and to 
serve on racially mixed union boards 
—but these did not apply to blacks 

Given the rising anger among South 
Africa’s black population, the long-term 
outlook for the Vorster regime's strat- 
egy for survival is uncertain, to say the 
least. An American official. after talk- 
ing last month with the Chief Ministers 
of some of the homelands, whom he had 
presumed to be moderates, exclaimed 
“If these are the moderates, | hope | 
never meet the radicals; there was blood 
in their eyes.” 

Even if the homelands policy works 
as a device for deflecting future claims 
by blacks to power in Pretoria, it will 
do nothing to ameliorate a more imme- 
diate problem for the regime: growing 
anti-white rage among the urban blacks 
needed to run the South African econ- 
omy. In Soweto (pop. | million), near Jo- 
hannesburg, less than a third of the 
blacks’ dwellings have electric lights; 
less than a tenth have running water 
In the slum sections, robbery and rape 
are commonplace; says a woman from 
the Naledi section of Soweto: “I pray 
we could have daylight for all 24 hours; 
people die here when it gets dark.” 

“I used to be able to take white 
friends there,” a black reporter told a 
white colleague recently, “and they 
would be welcome. But if | smuggled 
you in now, there would be trouble.” 
Last month, when a white commission 
went to Soweto to investigate the riot- 





ing, iis members got some straight talk 
from Tolica J. Makhaya, the council 
chairman (or mayor). “You are facing 
the last generation of blacks who are 
willing to negotiate,” Makhaya de- 
clared. “The younger generation is call- 
ing us fools because we achieve noth- 
ing. You must meet with black leaders 
the government has detained, and talk 
with them, because black people now re- 
gard these men as their leaders.” 

If black unrest continues to mount, 
as seems likely, the Vorster regime could 
face problems within its own constitu- 
ency. White business, deep in recession 
depends heavily on black labor (90% of 
total employment in both agriculture 
and mining, 68% in service industries) 
But because of the slump, black unem- 
ployment is approaching 2 million. Even 
the Afrikaans press is calling for reform, 
attacking the tough pass laws (requiring 
every black over 16 to carry a passbook 
at all times) as “unjust humiliation.” In 
the meantime, however, South Africans 
have taken out more than 200,000 new 
firearms licenses in the past year, bring- 
ing the total to nearly 1.2 million for 
the 4.3 million whites. “If | had them, 
boasts a Johannesburg gunsmith, “lI 
could sell 1,000 pistols today.” 

The specter is a somber one: of 
frightened individuals preparing for a 
racial Armageddon. In Rhodesia, no 
group has been more willful and less re 
alistic than the whites, who refused 
throughout the 1960s to consider the al- 
ternative path of an orderly transition 
to majority rule. It is good for them, for 
the Rhodesian blacks, and for just about 
everybody else that the wrongheaded re- 
bellion is at an end, and the financial 
“safety net” will certainly ease the blow 
Yet, as members of Kissinger's flying 
squad of negotiators acknowledged 
there was something poignant about the 
way Smith finally bowed to the inevi- 
table—and to the unknown 


ne U.S, diplomat present reflected 
that these events were taking place 
on such alien soil: in a Western de- 
mocracy the rights of a minority 
are protected, and a minority usually has 
a chance of becoming a majority; in an 
African setting, where parties and gov- 
ernments and dynasties are determined 
by race (or even tribe), a decision taken 
today by a Smith or a Vorster is irre- 
vocable. Obviously, the Rhodesian white 
minority had no right to think that it 
could rule indefinitely. Yet, as the whites 
well knew, there are precious few black- 
ruled states in Africa where the whites 
who stayed behind have been able to re- 
tain their full rights of citizenship 
The prospects for white-ruled Rho- 
desia after it becomes black Zimbabwe 
rest squarely on the ability of the na- 
tionalist factions to unite around a re- 
sponsible leader. A decade ago, white 
settlers all over Africa shuddered at the 
thought of “another Congo” in their 
midst. Today, African observers wonder 
if in the splintered makeup of the Rho- 
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“At Holiday Inn? when I reserve a 
room I get a room. For 20 years now, 
that’s been true. And anything that works 
right for 20 years is absolutely amazing. 

“T think it’s because of those 152 
Holiday Inn standards that practicall 
guarantee that everything does exactly 
what's expected. They call it no surprises. ' 
In this day and age, I call it amazing 

“l always get a bed that’s big poll 
A nice, clean room. And a good restaurant 
that always seems to be open when | want it 
to be. I don’t even need cash. I can charge 
my room and meals on the ; 
American Express card. Like fj 
they say in the ads, I never 
leave home without it. 

“Last year I traveled to 
50 cities. I travel for a living. 
And [have only one thing to say 
to the people at Holiday Inn? 


“Thank you.” ‘ e 
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desian nationalists there could be the 
seeds of another Angola. As always in 
Africa, the qualities of the man who 
emerges as leader will be all-important 
in determining whether the country 
will undergo an orderly transition, and 
whether enough whites will remain to 
help run the civil service, the ranches, 
the stores and industries. If this sequence 
of events occurs, Zimbabwe could be- 
come a showcase African state. If it does 
not, the situation could breed disaster 
not only for Zimbabwe's own citizens 
but for its neighbors as well 
South Africa’s future is no less un- 
certain; By the end of 1978, when black 
governments are supposed to be in place 
in both Zimbabwe and Namibia, South 
Africa will be surrounded by black-ruled 
independent states, whose politics and 


THE WHITES: TIRED OF RUNNING’ 


Spring has arrived in Rhodesia, grac- 
ing the rich, rolling farm land and the 
still oddly serene streets of Salisbury (pop 
569,000), where jacaranda trees are in 
spectacular purple bloom. This spring, 
however, is like no other in the country’s 
history: it marks the crumbling of white 
colonial rule, which has lasted nearly a 
century. TIME Correspondent Lee Griggs 
filed this report on the scene in the Rho- 
desian capital 


The week-long Jacaranda Festival 
is in full swing. The thoroughbreds are 
running at the Borrowdale Race Course, 
the stores are holding sales, and whites 
out in the suburbs are talking about fill- 
ing their swimming pools again. Yet 
there is a definite undercurrent of fore- 
boding. At the annual Jacaranda Pa- 
rade, which featured the usual floats and 
miniskirted majorettes (both black and 
white), a white housewife said calmly 
“We won't see many more of these. The 
blacks won't bother with parades. They 
take too much effort and organization.” 

Resignation, rather than rage, seems 
to be the prevailing mood. A middle- 
aged farmer from the Mozambique bor- 
der area struck a common theme. “I'm 
tired of running,” he sighed. “I left Ken- 
ya when it became independent and 
went to Zambia. Then Zambia turned 
sour for whites, and I came here. Now 
Rhodesia is going black. The logical 
place to go may be South Africa, but 
race relations there are a bloody sight 
worse than ours. So I'll stay and take 
my chances, just as long as the blacks 
don’t go bonkers.” His buddy, a Salis- 
bury mechanic, concurred: “I don’t like 
the idea of being ruled by blacks, but 
we've had our heads in the sand here 
for ten years, and now we're going to 
pay for it.” 

Many white businessmen hope there 
will not be all that much to pay; they ex- 
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willingness to coexist with white power 
in Pretoria are still to be determined 

How much can Vorster salvage of 
the South African way of life? The right 
to remain in Africa, certainly: all par- 
ties acknowledge that, with their 300- 
year tradition in southern Africa, the Af- 
rikaners and their latter-day country- 
men, the English-speaking South 
Africans, have as much right to the land 
as the Bantu peoples who migrated 
down from the north 

Can Vorster also preserve apartheid 
—or “plural democracy,” as some of his 
colleagues have taken to calling it? Over 
the long run, can he preserve minority 
rule? That seems unlikely: it would be, 
in fact, an open invitation to interfer- 
ence from his neighbors or from any for- 
eign power that happened to fancy a lit- 


pect the projected lifting of the econom- 
ic boycott against Rhodesia to help ev- 
eryone. Indeed, stocks on the Salisbury 
exchange have begun edging upward 
Houses that had been up for sale in af- 
fluent white areas are being either with- 
drawn from the market or marked up 
in price. One white who now pays only 
$225 a month for a five-bedroom house 
in the capital’s suburbs of Highlands was 
startled to be told that his rent will dou- 
ble when his current lease expires 
. 

“There's still a lot of good will be- 
tween blacks and whites,” says Michael 
Daffy, head of the Association of Cham- 
bers of Commerce of Rhodesia. “Given 
a chance to effect this change without 
emotion, we may all come out all right 
More than South Africa, we have the 
makings of a black middle class here 
Profits in Rhodesia are color blind, and 
blacks have just as much a stake in sta- 
bility as we do.” 

The morale of the 20,000-member 


ule low-risk mischief-making. Geopolit- 
ical predictions in Africa have always 
been risky; now the realities have all but 
reached the Cape of Good Hope. If, by 
the end of 1978, Vorster has failed to 
make a significant step toward ending 
his country’s discrimination against the 
non-white 83%, he may well face for 
the first time the threat of invasion 

lan Smith’s capitulation in Salisbury 
may have bought Pretoria’s whites some 
time, as Vorster p.ainly hopes, but it may 
also have presented him with a time lim- 
it. It is conceivable that Vorster and his 
fellow Afrikaners have just two good 
years in which toset their besieged house 
in order. If they fail to do so, they may 
one day discover, as lan Douglas Smith 
and his colleagues recently did, that 
events can simply brush them aside 


security force may become a problem 
The Smith capitulation has raised ques- 
tions about the soldiers’ zeal in fighting 
Rhodesia’s guerrillas. A young trooper 
in a downtown Salisbury discotheque 
sounded a now familiar complaint 
“What the hell. We've surrendered al- 
ready. If Smith’s not going to fight, I 
damn well won't either.” A letter from 
a reservist to the Rhodesia Herald sec- 
onded the soldier’s view: “Is it worth 
doing my call-up in two months time? I 
don’t want to lose my life only to see 
the leaders of this country sitting around 
a table with terrorists,” 

One sign that the transfer of power 
may go smoothly is that there has been 
almost no talk among blacks of revenge 
on the whites, and there is a surprising 
lack of exultation. What most concerned 
a black gas-station attendant, for exam- 
ple, were the rivalries among the var- 
ious nationalist leaders. And while a 
hefty black laundress insisted that Smith 
“must go, for he is a racist,” she em- 
phasized that “most Europeans [whites] 
must stay, otherwise we will have no 
jobs. We must show them we can run 
things and not frighten them off.” 


BLACKS & WHITES TOGETHER WAITING ON BENCH FOR BUS IN SALISBURY 











WEST GERMANY 


Noisily Down to the Wire 


If the rest of Western Europe could 
have voted in West Germany’s election, 
the pollsters might have predicted a 
handsome majority for Social Demo- 
cratic Chancellor Helmut Schmidt. The 
fact that his nation had weathered a 
worldwide recession far better than most 
major industrial powers would alone 
have assured an outpouring of admira- 
tion at the ballot boxes in almost any 
other country. But West Germans, 
drawn by the homespun conservative 
appeal of Christian Democratic Chal- 
lenger Helmut Kohl, refused to let 
Schmidt rest comfortably on his record 
Trying to keep pace with Kohl, 46, in 
an unexpectedly tight race, Schmidt 


of himself.” In a final campaign bout 
last week, Schmidt and Kohl traded in- 
vectives during a four-hour television 
debate which consisted largely of mud- 
slinging. “Your actions cannot be those 
of a normal being,” growled Kohl 
“What you're saying is total, shameless 
falsehood, which doesn’t surprise me,” 
fumed Schmidt. 

Despite the vitriol, the candidates 
had few disagreements of substance. In- 
deed, whichever Helmut won, it seemed 
there would be no fundamental change 
in West Germany's domestic or foreign 
policy. Both promised to lower unem- 
ployment (current jobless rate: 3.9%), 
raise pensions, maintain but not signif- 
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CHANCELLOR SCHMIDT & CHALLENGER KOHL JUST BEFORE START OF TV DEBATE 
Lots of mudslinging, but few real differences on the issues. 


crisscrossed the country in search of 
votes, logging 16,120 miles and deliv- 
ering 80 speeches in six weeks. As the 
campaign wound up at week’s end, 
Schmidt, 57, looking pale and haggard, 
publicly claimed confidence. Privately, 
though, he conceded that the race 
against Kohl was too close to call 
Traded Invectives. The Schmidt- 
Kohl campaign was one of the hardest 
fought political battles in West Germa- 
ny’s postwar history, and what Kohl 
called an “Olympics of insult” went right 
down to the wire. Continuing his snip- 
ing against Kohl's political ally Franz 
Josef Strauss, boss of the Christian So- 
cial Union and Kohl’s declared choice 
as Vice Chancellor, Schmidt scourged 
the bully Bavarian conservative as a 
“political arsonist.” Strauss returned the 
fire by lambasting Schmidt as “a poli- 
tician with a predator’s grin,” and Kohl 
hooted that Schmidt had “lost control 
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icantly expand other social services, 
crack down on terrorists, pursue détente 
with East Germany on more of a quid 
pro quo basis, continue close ties with 
the US., and lobby in other West Eu- 
ropean capitals for a stronger NATO 
Their only substantive difference was 
over the issue of corporate-tax cuts, 
which Kohl favored and Schmidt dis- 
missed as “unrealistic and impossible.” 

With the candidates’ platforms so 
similar, the election seemed to turn on 
matters of personal style. To offset 
Schmidt’s palpable aura of authority, ef- 
ficiency and intellect, Kohl cultivated a 
folksy, old-fashioned image. Implying 
that it was time to leave postwar apol- 
ogetics behind, Kohl encouraged his au- 
diences to take pride again in the tra- 
ditional German virtues of “cleanliness, 
punctuality, dependability, savings and 
hard work.” He talked of “the father- 
land” and occasionally led campaign 
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rallies in singing the West German na- 
tional anthem, Deutschlandlied. Said 
Kohl: “We don’t want nationalism, but 
we're entitled to a normal feeling of na- 
tional pride.” 

That appeal—and the repeated 
charge that the S.D.P. was “soft on Com- 
munism"—went over well among mid- 
dle-class voters. They feel threatened by 
the young leftists who have taken over 
the Social Democrats’ party machinery 
in a few major cities. Although Schmidt 
embodies the old virtues as well as any- 
one, he had to bear the banner for a 
party that acquired a largely undeserved 
left-leaning reputation under -former 
Chancellor Willy Brandt. Since West 
German voters elect their Chancellor by 
voting for a party, rather than directly 
for an individual candidate, that bogus 
image may have cost Schmidt the easy 
victory he was entitled to by standards 
of achievement 

As they awaited the results, both 
candidates faced one certainty. Who- 
ever won would have a formidable op- 
position leader to contend with. Indeed, 
with the likelihood of a reduced margin 
of seats in the Bundestag dividing win- 
ner and loser, it seemed possible that 
neither Kohl nor Schmidt would be able 
to stay in power for a full four-year term 


ISRAEL 


Pogrom at Home? 


Infiltration by secret agents. Repri- 
sals against “negative” citizens. System- 
atic job discrimination and measures to 
encourage emigration. To many Israelis, 
it all sounded like a prescription for a po- 
grom against Jews. In fact, they were 
an Israeli civil servant’s proposals for 
controlling Israel’s exploding Arab pop- 
ulation. The Koenig report, named for 
the official who drafted it, has caused a 
storm since it was leaked last month 
Last week angry Arabs in Israel's Gal- 
ilee district walked off their jobs for two 
hours in protest 

The report was written six months 
ago by Israel Koenig, 45, a Polish-born 
member of Israel's highly conservative 
National Religious Party and, since 
1967, the Interior Ministry's top officer 
for Galilee. Koenig's report, never in- 
tended for publication, was meant to 
spotlight what many Jews consider the 
country’s most serious domestic problem 
at present: the growing numerical 
strength and rising nationalism of Is- 
rael’s Arab citizens. They now number 
430,000, or one-seventh of Israel's total 
population, and their birth rate is four 
times as high as that of Israel's Jews 

In Galilee, Arabs now account for 
47% of the population. Within a dec- 
ade, Koenig warned, “it is seriously to 
be feared that there will be an Arab 
takeover, demographically and _politi- 
cally, in Acre and Nazareth.” 

Koenig was also concerned that Is- 
raeli Arabs might feel “a hope that time 
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is working on their side.” One conse- 
quence, he feared, would be “an uncon- 
trollable outburst” of anti-Jewish vio- 
lence some day. In fact. while Koenig 
was preparing his report last spring, six 
Arabs were killed by police in bloody ri- 
oting in Galilee over government expro- 
priation of their land. 

Koenig suggested ways of “thinning 
out” Arab concentrations in Israel. The 
government, he urged, should set up a 
political party for the Arabs that could 
be infiltrated by agents who would keep 
track of Arab aims. Emigration restric- 
tions on Arab students ought to be eased, 
he said, and re-entry made next to im- 
possible. Arab families ought to be 
stripped of government grants. In Gal- 
ilee, where Arab workers constitute half 
the labor force in some Jewish-owned 
businesses, there should be an Arab job 
ceiling of 20%. That way, Koenig ar- 
gued, economic insecurity would keep 
Arab minds off “thoughts of a so-called 
cultural-nationalistic nature.” Koenig 
insisted that “the nature of the Levan- 
tine character is superficial, does not 
probe in depth, and has an imagination 
that gains the upper hand over nation- 
al thinking.” Complained Nazareth’s 
Communist Mayor Tawfiq Zayad: 
“Many of Koenig's recommendations 
are already official policy. We are con- 
stantly spied on, we are discriminated 
against in the schools, our land is con- 
fiscated, and there are no government 
industries in the Arab sector.” Even 
though Koenig’s recommendations were 
considered unacceptable in Jerusalem, 
Haim Kubersky, Director-General of 
the Interior Ministry, supported Koe- 
nig's right to make them. Said Kuber- 
sky: “A Jewish majority in Galilee is a 
legitimate goal.” Perhaps. But if 
anything seemed bound to stir up the 
kind of political consciousness among Is- 
raeli Arabs that worried Koenig, it was 
exactly the type of program that Koe- 
nig proposed. 


LEBANON 
Blows for the P.L.O. 


The heaviest tank and artillery ac- 
tion of Lebanon's long-playing 18- 
month civil war reverberated last week 
through the steep mountain ranges 
northeast of Beirut. And as has more 
and more been the case in the coun- 
try’s so far insoluble struggle, the prin- 
cipal combatants were not even Leb- 
anese. The battle was mainly between 
Palestinian commandos holding some 
towns near Lebanon’s 8,500-ft. Sannin 
Mountain and Syrian forces determined 
to dislodge them, with Lebanese forces 
fighting in secondary roles. The Syr- 
ians, after a 36-hour artillery barrage, 
were successful; altogether, however, an- 
other 1,500 people were killed or wound- 
ed. One more casualty was the cease- 
fire that Syrian President Hafez Assad 
had been trying to enforce since he 
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first dispatched troops into Lebanon 

Assad’s peace efforts were helped 
two weeks ago, when Lawyer-Banker 
Elias Sarkis, 51, was inaugurated Pres- 
ident of Lebanon, replacing the intran- 
sigent Maronite President Suleiman 
Franjieh. Yet Sarkis’ inauguration took 
place under the aegis of the Syrian army 
which is now trying to make peace in 
Lebanon, by battle if need be. The Syr- 
ian army in Lebanon. which now 
numbers 21,000 men with 90 tanks, 
holds the lush Bekaa Valley—Lebanon’s 
breadbasket—across the mountains east 
of Beirut. Christian Lebanese mean- 
while hold the Mediterranean coastal 
area north of the capital. Between those 
allies, until last week, was a Palestinian 
mountain salient centered on the cross- 
roads town of Ain Toura. Assad and 
Sarkis demanded that the Palestinians 
evacuate their salient and return to their 
refugee camps below the mountains. In 
addition, Assad insisted that Palestinian 
Liberation Organization Leader Yasser 
Arafat send away any P.L.O. units that 
had come into the battered state from 
other Arab countries to join the fighting 
on the Leftist-Moslem Lebanese side. 

Military Conference. The Syrians, 
in effect, were demanding an enforce- 
ment of the so-called Cairo agreement, 
a 1969 deal that was supposed to con- 
trol the movement of Palestinian guer- 
rillas in Lebanon. The P.L.O. has ig- 
nored the agreement from the beginning 
by carrying out operations against Is- 
rael from Lebanon as it saw fit. To obey 
the Cairo accord now, Arafat realized, 
would be to destroy the last unrestricted 
political base left to the Palestinians in 
the Middle East. The P.L.O. chief re- 
fused to withdraw from the mountains 
and sent urgent pleas for support to oth- 
er Arab countries, including Kuwait and 
Saudi Arabia. 

The Syrians responded with a fierce 
artillery and rocket barrage from their 
positions in the Bekaa. As town after 
town was hit, Palestinian defenders took 
advantage of the mist and smoke from 
exploding rounds to slip out of their po- 
sitions. Arafat himself had nearly been 
hit earlier when Syrian gunners rained 
shells and rockets into Aley, a resort 
town on the Beirut-Damascus highway 
where the P.L.O. leader was conferring 
with his military commanders in a lux- 
ury villa. 

The rout came only days after an- 
other Syrian-Palestinian incident, in 
which four guerrillas stormed the New 
Semiramis Hotel in the center of Da- 
mascus and took 90 guests hostage. Most 
of the hostages were Scandinavian 
tourists; four of them died before Syr- 
ian soldiers charged the hotel, killed 
the guerrilla leader and freed the sur- 
viving hostages. The remaining feda- 
yeen were captured, tried swiftly and 
sentenced to hang. Although they had 
come from Iraq, they confessed over 
Syrian television that they were part 
of Arafat’s Fatah. All three were hanged 
publicly in downtown Damascus, em- 
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phasizing Assad’s split with the P.L.O 

Syria’s move to embarrass Arafat 
was obviously deliberate, and it added 
to what has become a growing prob- 
lem for the P.L.O. Arafat committed 
a major blunder by allowing the Pal- 
estinians to become involved in the Leb- 
anese civil war: by now they cannot 
extricate themselves, and the side issue 
has seriously damaged their primary 
aim of a Palestinian state. Scarcely two 
years ago, their movement was gath- 
ering world recognition, so much so 
that Arafat himself was invited to ad- 
dress the United Nations General As- 
sembly even though he had no official 
diplomatic standing. By last week, in 
contrast, Arabs themselves were cril- 
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HANGED COMMANDOS IN DAMASCUS SQUARE 
Adding to a growing problem. 


icizing the Palestinians. Arafat's job 
—some said his life—was in danger 

This changing situation affects not 
merely the Palestinians but all Middle 
Eastern peace efforts. Israel has never 
wanted to deal with Arafat; the fact that 
his movement has been discredited to 
some extent justifies Jerusalem’s deter- 
mination. More than that, it revives the 
role of Jordan as a peacemaker. In 1974 
the Arabs had opted for Arafat rather 
than King Hussein to speak for Pales- 
tinians on the West Bank and in Gaza 
At that time, also, Syria refused to par- 
ticipate in a Geneva conference because 
the Palestinians had not been invited 
Judging from recent events in Lebanon, 
any future Syrian response would almost 
certainly be different. 
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CHINA 





Keeping a Handy Ax 


Neat to Richard Nixon, the most 
popular American in Peking is proba- 
bly former Defense Secretary James 
Schlesinger. whose frequently voiced 
misgivings about US. detente with the 
Soviet Union have been applauded by 
China's leaders. They made their fond- 
ness for Schlesinger and his convictions 
clear by inviting him on an elaborately 
planned tour of the Middle Kingdom 
then by asking him to continue his visit 
after the death of Mao Tse-tung. Last 
week, at the close of his 23-day, 8.200 
mile tour, the Chinese underlined their 
affection for Schlesinger by inviting him 
to meet three top men in China’s post- 
Mao leadership 

“For Mao's successors,” reported 
TIME Diplomatic Editor Jerrold Schec- 
ter, who accompanied Schlesinger on his 


tour, “the trip was an opportunity 
demonstrate their ullimate weapon 

Chinese people. They did it at ev 
turn, lining the roadsides with mil 
guards in Inner Mongolia and show 
Schlesinger vast tunnel networks bi 
on Chairman Mao’s command to ‘I 
tunnels deeply. store grain and ne 
seek hegemony. At least for the ti 
being, the Chairman’s spirit is still 
command.” 

That was certainly evident in 
area of foreign policy. On the last leg 
Schlesinger’s trip, an interpreter mi 
a possibly telling slip by announci 
‘We welcome Dr. Kissinger.” Start 
for a moment, Schlesinger smiled 4 
replied, “He isn't here.” It soon beca 


clear, however, that Schlesinger’s hi 
level hosts knew their Washing! 
Who's Who. In Peking, Defense M 


ister Yeh Chien-ying and Foreign M 
ister Ch‘iao Kuan-hua expressed th 
scorn for the Secretary of State. They | 
nounced Soviet-U.S. détente as * 
peasement”™ caused by a “Munich m 
tality.” Calling for greater U.S. vigilar 
in the face of the Soviet military bui 
up. Chiao cited a Russian prove 
“When you dance with a bear. keep y 
ax handy 

Tunnel Vision. The Chins 
seemed to be hoping that Schlesin 
would be appointed to an important p 
in a Democratic Administration af 
the November election. When Sct 
singer was received by Premier } 
Kuo-feng, Hua treated the mecting 
most as a summit conference. A solen 
faced, tall (6 ft.) and commanding-lo 
ing man, Hua denounced the “n 
czars” in the Kremlin, arguing that 
Soviets are continuing Russia’s imp 
alist traditions. Reaching deep into 
18th century, the Premier warned tha 
Peter the Great's purported “testame 
Russia had already laid claim to So 
Asia. Hua declared that war between 
US. and the Soviet Union is inevita 

a contention Schlesinger disput 

The Premier added that the U.S. m 
maintain its naval strength in the Pa 
ic against a possible Soviet attack 

Earlier, Schlesinger had been tak 
to border points near the Sino-So 
frontier—a rare privilege. The Chin 
charge that the Russians have been | 
bing artillery shells and sending sec 
agents into Chinese territory. Schlesi 
er was told of China's plans for defen 
against an all-out attack that Peking 
pects: a “people’s war” pitting milli 
of Chinese guerrillas against waves 
Soviet armor, while civilians sought sz 
ty in deep mines and tunnels. To Sct 
singer, Chinese vulnerability to the Sc 
ets’ military machine was apparent. | 
an official explained: “Soviet revisi 
ism is a paper tiger against a peo 
armed with Mao Tse-tung’s thought 
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Thank you for so much style in a size just right for today. 


Thank you, Dodge Monaco, for a 
mid-sized car that offers so much value for 
the money. Thank you for rich, good 
looks. An elegantly appointed interior. A 
smooth, quiet ride. And engineering excellence 
that shows in each detail. Thank you 
for so many models: The gorgeous 
Monaco Brougham two-door hardtop 
pictured here. Trim, mid-sized 
wagons that give you up to 90 cubic 
feet of cargo space. Beautiful 


four-door sedans that can carry six adults. 
Thank you for Chrysler’s revolutionary 
Electronic Lean Burn Engine with a 
small computer that adjusts ignition timing to 
suit driving conditions. (Optional. Not available 
in California or high altitude areas.) 
For all your style and comfort, your 
generous family-sized dimensions, 
and your modest price . . . Monaco, 
we thank you. Buy or lease a 
Monaco, and you'll say “Merci.” 
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Message to America 








from Mexico’s President Luis Echeverria Alvarez 


As part of our Bicentennial observance, TIME asked lead- 
ers of nations round the world to address the American people 
through the pages of TIME on how they view the U.S. and what 
they hope—and expect—from the nation in the years ahead 
This message from President Luis Echeverria Alvarez of Mex- 
ico is the sixth in the series 


he birth of the U.S. marked the first step in the decol- 

onization of this continent, as well as the formation of 

a new society. The Declaration of Independence pro- 
claimed in 1776 was a harvesting of the most important fruits 
of the Enlightenment, a synthesis of centuries of Old World ex- 
perience serving a young society, one that had shed the age- 
old burden of stratification into social estates 

The first democratic social contract of the New World 
was drawn up in Philadelphia. Equality before the law, po- 
litical democracy, federalism—in short, the example set by a 
society organized on a basis of respect for the dignity of men 
and of limitation of government powers 
established by law—inspired indepen- 
dence movements and the formation of 
new nations throughout the Americas 

Nevertheless, even while the memory 
of the epic struggle to shed the bonds of co- 
lonialism was still fresh, there appeared 
a new project—that of territorial expan- 
sion. Mexico experienced at first hand the 
development of that first dichotomy in the 
spirit of the American nation. In 1821 
much of our country’s territory was left al- 
most ungarrisoned, just when the U.S. was 
beginning lo put into practice what its rul- 
ing class would soon come to call Man- 
ifest Destiny 

Today, with the false ideology of ex- 
pansion disproved, the American people 
are fully aware of the fact that what was 
called the Mexican War of 1846 was an 
unjust action taken to extend the expan- 
sion begun in 1836, when, with the sup- 
port of their government, Texas unilaterally declared its in- 
dependence from Mexico in order to enter the Union. This 
led to the acquisition of not only the territory of that state but 
also of that now occupied by the states of Arizona, New Mex- 
ico, California, Utah, Nevada and parts of others. 

The evolution of so complex and heterogencous a reality 
as American society cannot be simplified. The Industrial Rev- 
olution and technological development, occurring in a coun- 
try endowed with vast natural resources and an energetic 
labor force, created a prosperity that had never before been 
known. World War I confirmed the nation’s status as a great 
power, and in World War II the United States played a de- 
cisive role in the defeat of fascism, while at the same ume it 
consolidated its economic and military predominance 

By then, its role as a great power had paradoxically placed 
the country in the position of opposing its own historic or- 
igins and libertarian roots. In addition, the impressive prog- 
ress of its economy had led to the creation of formidable 
nuclei of economic power, not subject to the constitutional con- 
trols imposed by the system on the civil Government, that en- 
danger the workings of democracy at its very foundations 

Today US. society is going through a period of reflection 
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and self-criticism, of recognizing the existence of errors and 
distortions in its domestic life and in its foreign policy. That 
is one of the fundamental virtues of the American people, 
and this is a decisive moment for all men everywhere who 
hope that the vigor of the U.S. will be directed, as it was al its 
birth, not to the frustration but to the encouragement of his- 
torical progress 

The moral issues at stake for this great country are the ma- 
terial waste and moral decay brought about by the arms race, 
open or clandestine intervention in the domestic life of other 
countries, support for unpopular and authoritarian govern- 
ments, and the establishment, together with other powerful 
nations, of an unjust international structure—in short, the for- 
mulation and implementation of a foreign policy subservient 
to the dictates of the economic interests of large consortiums. 
instead of to the moral imperatives that have always dis- 
tinguished the people of the US. 

Today the most important issue is extreme international 
inequality. According to World Bank sta- 
tistics, in industrialized countries the an- 
nual gross national product per capita is 
$4,550, while a billion of the world’s poor- 
est people in some areas of Southeast Asia 
and Africa have an annual income of lit- 
Ue more than $100. In the era of space 
travel, electronics and cybernetics, 73% 
of the population of Africa, 46° of the 
Asians and 27% of the Latin Americans 
do not know the alphabet 

Despite the terrible eloquence of these 
figures and what they imply for the think- 
ing man, a still more serious fact is that 
this situation will grow worse if basic mea- 
sures are not taken to establish a new in- 
ternational economic order 

About 18 months ago, in a historic ses- 
sion of the United Nations, 120 countries, 
representing more than three-fourths of 
the world’s population, voted to adopt a 
Charter of Economic Rights and Duties of 
States. It establishes the right of every nation to determine tts 
own economic and political organization and to use its natural 
resources without foreign interference. It sets down the basis 
for authentic trade, financial and technological cooperation 
among all peoples. free from any attempt at domination 

We hope that the U.S. will soon join the vast majority of 
nations in signing the Charter of Economic Rights and Duties 
of States, and resolve to use its enormous strength to root out 
the poverty of millions of people. The future of this great na- 
tion is tied to the future of humanity within a framework of in- 
terdependence. The alternative is to let economic forces fol 
low their course toward the concentration of the world’s 
wealth in a few industrial centers, while the vast majority of 
peoples, far from following a path toward development, begin 
a process of involution 

The true greatness of the U'S. lies in those moments when 
it has given concrete form to ideals for building a new world 
when it has promoted a spirit of renewal and given impetus lo 
the progress of humanity 

The American people's true friends will always want lo see 
them at the forefront of historic transformations. and not as 
the defender of an old world in decline 


KATHERINE TOUNG 
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tlefield again. Only this time it was in 
Deventer. Holland. on location with 
Producer Joseph E. Levine's $25 million 
war movie A Bridge Too Far. “\t was 
completely real, everything grindingly 
crushing!y normal—everything except 
the bullets.” reported Duncan after tak- 
ing pictures of Actor Robert Redford and 
cast recreating the 1944 Battle of Arn- 
hem. A good assignment, then? “The 
greatest,” answered Duncan, “because 
afler the day's work, the dead and 
wounded got up, hosed themselves off 
and went home. Beautiful 
oe 

Diana Trilling called it censorship 
Lillian Hellman called it “unpleasant 
business.” But to some, last week's go- 


WAR-WEARY ROBERT REDFORD AS SEEN BY PHOTOGRAPHER DAVID DOUGLAS DUNCAN 


She was the Roman goddess of 


wealth and marriage, and it took plen- 
ty of the former before Armand Ham- 
mer, 78, could latch on to Rembrandt's 
Juno. The perdurable Occidental Petro- 
leum Corp. chairman, who recently re- 
ceived a $3,000 fine for making illegal 
contributions to the 1972 Nixon cam- 
paign, bought the 17th century master- 
piece for $3.25 million from Navy Sec- 
retary J. William Middendorf Il. The most 
highly priced Rembrandt ever sold, the 
painting will eventually land in the Los 
Angeles County Museum. “The seller 
was asking $5 million,” said the mag- 
nate philosophically, “so I think $3.25 
million is a bargain 
n 

He began by covering World War 
II; later he watched the fighting in Ko- 
rea, Palestine, Greece, India and Indo- 
china, Last week Photographer David 
Douglas Duncan, 60. was back on a bat- 


HAMMER WITH HIS BARGAIN-BASEMENT REMBRANDT 


around had the look of a literary row 
par excellence. The clawing began when 
Essayist Trilling. 71, widow of Critic Li- 
onel Trilling, disclosed that Little, Brown 
& Co. had canceled her book contract 
The reason, said a representative of the 
publisher, was “unpleasantly personal 
attacks” on Playwright Hellman. 69, a 
longume Little, Brown writer and au- 
thor of the current bestseller Scoundrel 
Time. Hellman had stood firm in the 
face of a congressional inquisition dur- 
ing the Joseph McCarthy era, and in her 
book she wondered “how Diana and Li- 
onel Trilling, old. respected friends 
could have come out of the same age 
and time with such different political 
and social views from my own.” Deny 
ing any personal attacks on Hellman 
Trilling cited Scoundrel Time in her 
manuscript as an example of “dimin- 
ishing intellectual force” in the commu- 
nity. “I know what the hell's in the god- 
dam manuscript,” commented Little 
Brown Editor in Chief Roger Donald, in- 
dicating that other passages were even 
more critical. As for Hellman? “I find 
it very painful,” she said, “that two old 
friends who don’t have to agree polit- 
ically, but who like each other person- 
ally, ever came to this point.” 
Be 

When Greek Shipping Heiress 
Christina Onassis married Banking Heir 
Alexander Andreadis 14 months ago, ev- 
eryone was surprised at the couple's one- 
month courtship. The lightning-fast 
merger has now fallen apart, and last 
week relatives of both Christina, 25, and 
Alexander, 31, revealed that the pair 
had agreed to a divorce. Not all Chris- 
tina watchers were surprised. After a 
motorcycle spill had hospitalized An- 
dreadis with a broken leg last August, his 
wife came by to autograph the cast. Her 
inscription: “Bon voyage, Alexandros. 
better luck next time.” 





America is getting 


In less than a year, Volaré has become the biggest 
selting wagon in the country. The reason is simple: 
it’s little. But big. 

Aside from the fact that Volaré looks like a big 
wagon, consider ‘that Volaré has almost 70% of 
the cargo-carrying capacity of the biggest station 
wagon in America. Consider too, that it actually has 
more room infront than some bigger wagons. 

Most remarkable of all, Volaré has a ride that is 


smooth and comfortable, like much bigger wagons. 


ifs" possibie because of a unique system which 
isolates the suspension from the chassis. So you 


1977 
Plymouth 


4 


table with. 


don't have to sacrifice a good ride to get Volaré’s 
efficient, smaller size. 

And Volaré is a smaller wagon. With all the value 
you'd expect from a vehicle whose overall length is 
under 17 feet. 

First chance you get, check out the o 
Volaré Wagon and its 72.8 cubic feet of 
cargo space. You'll quickly discover why | Plymouth | 
Volaré has quickly become the “Biggest 
little wagon in America.” Once you do,| 
you can buy or lease it at your Chryster- 4 eroouct oF 
Plymouth dealer. SAPORATIC 


Volaré Premier 
4-Door Secan 


Volaré. The small car with the accent on comfort. 
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The toughest street gang in Chicago. 
Have they got news for you. 


When someone or something makes 
news, this gang is on the streets 
covering it. They're reporters from 
WBBM Newsradio 78. And they make 
up the largest full-time radio news 
staff in this town. 

That's why no matter what is 
making news in Chicago, you can be 
sure that a Newsradio 78 reporter 
will be there. And generally, we'll be 
there first. At City Hall, it's Bob 
Crawford. Joe Cummings and Frank 
Grenard cover crime. Dick Helton is 


the specialist at the Federal Building. 
Alan Crane, the only Chicago radio 
reporter covering the legislature 
full time, is at the State Capital. And 
you'll find Emery King, Diane Abt, 
Fred Partido, Len Walter, John Cody, 
Don Mellema and Donn Pearlman 
wherever a news story is breaking. 
These are the finest radio news 
reporters in town. For example, 
Fred Partido and Frank Grenard have 
just received the Jacob Scher award 
for investigative reporting. John Cody 


and Frank Beaman are past winners 
of the same award. 

They give you the facts, they 
give them to you straight and they 
give them to you fast. Our street 
gang. Have they got news for you. 


WBBM/CBS 


Newsradio 78 
Those Newspeople. 
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Now & then. 


Coa Sheila: Tastes somewhere between the seach 
ot aah and the mellow of really good cognac. 
When you' re feeling a bit bored by your usual —try it on” 
“the rocks. If you're more bored than usual—try it ina snifter. © 

Of course, when you’raise your glass, you'll also raise a 
~~~» few eyebrows, But surely you've done that before. 


CUERVO ESPECIAL® TEQUILA. 80 PROOF. IMPORTED AND BOTTLED BY € 


{A 


rink ClotYe Gold. 


1976 HEUBLEIN, INC SHARTFORD, CONN 





Try it with soda. 








Adolph Katz can sing today 
because you gave your wife 
a pretty néeligée 

for her birthday. 





A négligée made of Du Pont ny- 
lon looks and feels soft and luxurious. 
So people buy a lot of them. And 
Du Pont makes a profit on its nylon. 

Part of that profit goes to peo- 
ple who have invested money in 
Du Pont, part goes for taxes and 
part goes to help support Du Pont 
research. From such research come 
new products, sometimes whole 
new businesses (which mean more 
jobs) and bold new uses of older 
products. One such use: surgi- 


cally inject a tiny amount of spe 
cially treated Du Pont plastic into 
a paralyzed vocal chord. And so, 
hundreds of people who once could 
hardly speak can now speak clearly. 
And Cantor Adolph Katz, silenced 
for nine years, can once more “sing 
unto the Lord?” 

Last year, Du Pont spent $336 
million in research. All | 
of it was available be- 
cause Du Pont could 
and did make money on 


 PAPERS® 


nylon and other products 

That’s the way our American 
economic system works. Profits 
aren't an end in themselves. They're 
a beginning. They make good things 
happen 

This message has been brought 
to you by the Hammermill Paper 
Company, of Erie, Pennsylvania, 
makers of fine papers 
We're proud of our eco- 
Q nomic system. We want 
you to be proud, too 


Profits make good things happen. 
Just ask Adolph Katz. 





Married. Clarence M. Kelley, 64 
FBI director, and Shirley Dyckes, for- 
tyish, a former school teacher and nun: 
in Maggie Valley. N.C. Kelley's first 
wife died of cancer last November 

. 

Died. Hondo Crouch. 60, self- 
proclaimed mayor of the central Texas 
town of Luckenbach (pop. 21); of a heart 
attack; in Johnson City, Texas. Crouch 
bought deserted Luckenbach “lock 
stock and parking meter” five years ago 
He invited visitors to such celebrations 
as a Susan B. Anthony Chili Champi- 
onship and the Luckenbach World's 
Fair, which drew 10,000 last year 

. 

Died. William Zeckendorf Sr., 7| 
high-flying New York City real estate 
tycoon: of a heart attack; in Manhattan 
Working with some of the world’s lead- 
ing architects, Zeckendorf built such 
monuments as the Mile High Center in 
Denver and Montreal's Place Ville Ma- 
rie. But the wheeling and dealing back- 
fired in 1965 when his firm, Webb & 
Knapp, went bankrupt with a debt of 
nearly $15 million 

2 

Died. Marion B. Folsom. 82, for- 
mer Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare in the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration; in Rochester. As an executive 
of Eastman Kodak during the 1920s 
he was a leading proponent of cor 
porate unemployment and pension 
plans; the programs he established at 
Kodak and other Rochester firms be- 
came models for the nation. During 
the Depression, Folsom helped frame 
federal unemployment programs and 
the Social Security system, acknowl- 
edging thal private resources were no 
longer adequate. His HEW tenure 
(1955-58) was marked by a greatly ex- 
panded budget for programs such as 
federal aid for school construction 

a 

Died. Dr. Morris Fishbein, 87, au- 
thor, newspaper columnist and outspo- 
ken editor of the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association for 25 years; 
in Chicago. Fishbein, TIME’s first med- 
ical consultant, became editor of the 
Journal in 1924. He built it into an au- 
thoritative source of information for 
doctors, but his increasingly strident 
defense of the medical status quo led 
to his ousting in 1949 

s 

Died. Leopold Ruzicka, 89, Swiss 
chemist whose research into the make- 
up of hydrocarbons won him the 1939 
Nobel Prize: in Zurich. Ruzicka was 
the first to synthesize the male hor- 
mone, testosterone. and he identified 
the various chemical compounds that 
produce the distinctive flavor of the 
raspberry. The artificially fruit-flavored 
foods that abound today are a result of 
his findings 
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VIVITAR 





THE 35MM BUY OF THE YEAR 


Five reasons to 
get into exciting 


35mm photography...Now. 


Vivitar has created a tremendous 
value — System 35. It's a single pack- 
age that has everything you need to 
take sharp, beautiful pictures. High 
quality at a reasonable price. Your 
Vivitar dealer will show you how much 
money the System 35 can save you. 


1 Vivitar 220/SL 35mm 

camera with accurate through- 
the-lens metering, famous Copal 
square shutter and a professional black 
finish. The camera has a fast Vivitar 
50mm f1.8 lens, and can use hundreds 
of lenses and other accessories 


e Vivitar Automatic Elec- 
tronic flash delivers perfect 
exposure from 2 to 10 feet auto- 
matically. Hundreds of flashes for 
about 1¢ a flash 


3 Vivitar Automatic 135mm 
f2.8 lens, perfect for portraits 
sports. and any photography where 
you want that larger image 
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4 Vivitar 2X tele converter 
transforms the 50mm lens into 
a 100mm and the 135mm into a 
fabulous 270mm. Gives you full-frame 
close-ups and lets you reach out for 
dramatic shots when you cannot get 
close to the subject 


be Vivitar Enduro case 
designed to carry the whole 
system conveniently. This tough, 
special case is made for the action 
photographer, contoured to the body 
koted in the US A by Ponder &Best, Inc 


rate Otfices 1¢ wart St inta th 


Vivitar 
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SOME OF THE FRENCH KIDS IN SMALL CHANGE 


State of Grace 


SMALL CHANGE 
Directed by FRANCOIS TRUFFAUT 
Screenplay by FRANCOIS TRUFFAUT and 
SUZANNE SCHIFFMANN 


There is a remarkable scene near 
the beginning of Small Change. A little 
boy, three at the oldest, shoves a pet cat 
out on the ledge of his ninth-floor apart- 
ment, then watches it fall until it lands 
safe but a litthe confused, on the bal- 
cony below. Then the boy, dressed for 
play in red overalls, climbs out on the 
ledge himself, laughing. having a won- 
derful time. He dangles his legs over the 
side, onto a railing, then lets go, sliding 
off into the air and down nine stories to 
the ground 

Bemused Parable. From above 
one can see the body fall. We watch the 
little boy, a diminishing blaze of red, all 
the way down, see him hit the ground 
close by a hedge. He bounces just a cou- 
ple of inches, laughs and gets up, de- 
lighted. The boy’s mother faints on the 
spot as her son toddles off to play 
“Remarkable.” says a teacher who lives 
next door. His pregnant wife explains 
“Kids are in a state of grace. They 
bounce back.” 

This bemused and scary parable is 
the essence of Frangois Truffaut's mag- 
ical Small Change, which last week in- 
augurated the I4th New York Film 
Festival. For Truffaut, children may 
not be saints. But they are a sacred 
trust. and he shares a special com- 





munion with them. In Smai/l/ 
Change he becomes almost 
an accomplice in their youth 

The film is blessedly fun- 
ny, acute and, in a curious 
way, religious. But it is never 
solemn, even at serious mo- 
ments, and never sentimen- 
tal, Children are not soft on 
themselves, and neither is the 
director. Maybe the most as- 
tonishing accomplishment in 
Small Change is that Truffaut 


youth without ever getting 
giddy. He works from the 
heart without ever losing his 
head 

There is very little plot 
The film evolves through a 
series of incidents about a 
group of children in the 
French town of Thiers. Two 
boys sneak into a movie the- 
ater. A couple of brothers re- 
lieve a pal of his haircut 
money by tending to the ton- 
sorial chores themselves. A 
litte girl named Sylvie, sly 
and lovely, refuses to dine out 
with her parents, then orga- 
nizes an intricate foodlift for 
herself among concerned neighbors 

There are also cameos of the first 
stirrings of adolescence, mostly focusing 
on young Patrick (Gregory Desmou- 
ceaux). Smitten with a schoolmate’s 
mother, he buys her red roses and pre- 
sents them with trepidation. She is sur- 
prised and very pleased, and straight- 
away tells him to “thank your father. 
Patrick negotiates his first double date 
with a similar lack of success. He winds 
up at the end of the row in the movie the- 
ater, his buddy in the middle with his 
arms around both girls 

Truffaut does not turn away from 
childhood tragedy. One of the Small 
Change gang, Julien (Philippe Gold- 
man), lives with his mother and grand- 
mother—both violently alcoholic and 
crazy—in a deserted house. Julien steals 
falls asleep in class and does not really 
encourage friendship. His body is cov- 
ered with bruises, which are not discov- 
ered until he is forced to take a phys- 
ical examination. The police arrest his 
mother and grandmother, put Julien un- 
der state care until a foster home can 
be found for him 

What happened to Julien elicits a 
passionate, unguarded and only slightly 
whimsical speech from a teacher named 
Richet (Jean-Frangois Stevenin), who 
tells his students that children ought to 
have rights, that they can be scarred like 
Julien, even in a state of grace. The 
members of the class are baffled and po- 
litely bored by what their teacher has 
to say. Lovelessness has touched so few 
of them 
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captures the full intensity of 





The teacher clearly speaks very 
much for Truffaut. The dark currents 
of childhood—the ones that run through 
books like A High Wind in Jamaica and 
Lord of the Flies—are not to be found 
here. Small Change is a celebration, and 
a joyous one Jay Cocks 


Bleaklist 


THE FRONT 
Directed by MARTIN RITT 
Screenplay by WALTER BERNSTEIN 


In a certain sense, The Front is an 
easy movie to criticize; almost every- 
thing it does could have been done bet- 
ter. On the other hand, it is a very dif- 
ficult movie to judge because it takes up 
a previously forbidden subject—the 
blacklisting of showfolk suspected of 
Communist leanings during the early 
‘50s—and has the nerve, and grace, to 
take an absurdist view of that deplor- 
able era. For that. and for Woody Al- 
len’s fine performance (against his usual 
comic grain) in the title role, it deserves 
respectful attention 

Witch-Hunters. Allen plays a po- 
litically innocent but street-shrewd 
cashier in a bar and grill, whose old 
high school friend (Michael Murphy) 
is a blacklisted TV writer suddenly in 
need of someone to sign his scripts for 
him, cash his checks and show up at 
rehearsals pretending he wrote the 
thing. The friend is gifted, the net- 
work execs are pleased, and Allen (who 
takes a percentage for his services) soon 
finds himself prospering and enjoying 
his demi-celebrity. But, of course, a 


WOODY ALLEN IN THE FRONT 
om 9 





Ever know anyone who added 
an old dent to a new claim and then 
complained his insurance 
cost too much? 


AMaaine a few 


extra dollars to an 
insurance claim may 
seem like harmless 
padding, until you 
see what it does to 
insurance costs. 

In just one year 
this kind of attitude 
adds up to an estimat- 
ed $1.5 billion in fraud- 
ulent claims, despite 
strong efforts by 
insurance companies 
to be certain that all 
claims are legitimate. om ae ree 

Insurance companies collect In this environment, there is special 





premiums from many people and incentive to keep fraudulent claims 
compensate the few who have losses. _ to the very minimum. 

The price of insurance must No one likes higher prices. 
reflect the rising cost of paying But we're telling it straight. 


for those losses. 
We all know what's been 


happening to the cost of labor, acca keane COMPRIS 
materials,and medical care, and THE POLICY MAKERS. 


the escalation in jury awards. 


¢ Headquarters: Morns T I 














When you're traveling, good nights 
lead to pleasant mornings. And it’s 
good nights that have made Best 
Western the world’s largest chain of 
motels, hotels and resorts. 

We’re not one look-alike inn after 
another. Each Best Western has 
a distinctive warmth and pride that 
comes with independent ownership. 

You'll enjoy the differences, you'll 
love the ways we're the same: Every 
Best Western accepts major credit 
cards and is regularly inspected 
to assure that it meets Best Western’s 
high standards of cleanliness, quality, 
comfort and value. 

Stop at any Best 
Western for a free 
copy of our 1976 
Road Atlas & Travel 
Guide. 

It’s the nicest 
thing you can do 
for tomorrow. 





Lodging at its Best"’ 
For reservations call your travel agent or 


dial toll-free (800) 528-1234 
In Arizona (800) 352-1222 ¢ Phoenix 257-0885 
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CINEMA 


tweed jacket and a book-lined pad do 
not an author make. The Front’s best 
comic moments occur as Allen, whose 
character is just barely literate, tries to 
act the role of author. His worst mo- 
ment (and one of the film’s best comic 
scenes): an attempt at an on-set re- 
write of one of his client's scripts. 

Before long, Allen is fronting for 
more than one talented writer. Then 
come the investigators. The witch-hunt- 
ers just cannot believe that a scriptwrit- 
er this skillful has not committed an in- 
vestigatable offense. Along the way 
Allen becomes involved with a comic 
named Hecky Brown (Zero Mostel), 
whose career is destroyed by the witch- 
hunters and who then destroys himself. 
Allen’s consciousness (and his con- 
science) have been steadily expanding 
In the end, he heroically—and funnily 
—defies the congressional committee 
that tries to pry from him at least a few 
suspect names. 

Blacklist Victims. The Front’s 
scriptwriter, its director and one star 
(Zero Mostel) were themselves victims 
of the blacklist. Despite many virtues, 
however, the picture seems thin and 
schematic. Part of the problem lies in 
the fact that many of the incidents 
used in the story are taken directly 
from history. Whether they seem fa- 
miliar or not, they are never as fully 
developed as they might have been in 
a documentary film, nor as fully di- 
gested as they should have been by 
any first-class dramatist. An even more 
serious flaw, however, is the fact that 
not a single character in The Front is 
surprising. The weak never startle with 
a momentary show of strength. The 
wicked never betray a flash of com- 
passion. The heroes never convincingly 
falter in their convictions, They are sim- 
ply not alive, and it is hard to care 
much what happens to them. Even the 





BISSET IN SUNDAY WOMAN 
Whodunit? Who cares? 


cleverly chosen New York locatio 
somehow seem contrived. There is, 
the end, something held back abc 
The Front, some strange refusal to re: 
ly dig into and turn over very rich h 
torical and psychological soil. The 1 
sult is a film unworthy of its excelle 
intentions. Richard Schick 


Weak End 


THE SUNDAY WOMAN 
Directed by LUIGI COMENCINI 
Screenplay by AGENORE INCROCCI and 
FURIO SCARPELLI 


An aging, disreputable and_ the 
oughly disagreeable architect is done | 
bludgeoned to death with a stone phi 
lus. Almost everyone questioned by I 
spector Santamaria (Marcello Mastr 
ianni) has a fair disposition for murd 
and a shaky alibi. Nobody liked the 1 
cently deceased much, but snobbism 
an unpersuasive reason for murder. T 
inspector, then, must search out not on 
a culprit but a motive 

The Sunday Woman isa double-ba 
reled puzzle, about which one does n 
know whodunit and one does not care « 
ther. The movie, steadfastly har 
brained, has an unreasonably attracti 
cast: Jacqueline Bisset, elegant and w 
as a bored member of Turin high s 
ciety; Jean-Louis Trintignant, absorb 
and enigmatic all the way through U 
part of a bisexual aristocrat. Mastroia 
ni continues to be as relaxed as a slee 
walker, as unruffled as a cat on tl 
prowl. His shrugs are funnier than t 
dialogue he is given, and he emplo 
them defensively, to good effect 

The ennui of the mystery is relieve 
on occasion, by quick intravenous ja 
of humor. At one point, Trintignant ye 
at a demanding male lover, “I gave \ 
women because they're ball breake 
—but you're worse!’ A beleaguered ci’ 
servant, his massive family wedged in 
a small car for vacation, wonders if 
last-minute phone call concerned his a 
ing mother-in-law; then he hears the o 
lady pipe up “I’m here” from somewhe 
in the crowd between the back seat ar 
the trunk. The Sunday Woman does n 
contain enough of these modest jokes 
call them saving graces. They are mo 
like simple amenities. J. 


Eye Drop 


ST. IVES 
Directed by J. LEE THOMPSON 
Screenplay by BARRY BECKERMAN 


By now, we pretty well know wh. 
to expect from contemporary priva 
eyes, especially the ones who work o 
of L.A. The eponymous hero of th 
movie has all the predictable particular 
St. Ives (Charles Bronson) lives in seec 
splendor, books and bed just about fil 
ing up the furnished flat in his dow: 
town residential hotel. He has fuss 
mildly eccentric eating habits: he lik 
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WHY BOB RYERSE USES 


A PITNEY BOWES POSTAGE 
METER TO MAIL AS FEW 
AS FIVE LETTERS A DAY. 


For 25 years now, the people of 
Simcoe, Ontario, have been 
buying their flowers from Bob 
Ryerse at Ryerse Brothers 
Flowers on Norfolk Street, North. 

The place is a landmark with 
its breathtaking bloom of azaleas 
and geraniums planted around 
the grounds every spring. Bob 
runs the business with his wife 
Barb and their teenage daughter. 
Shelley, who helps out after 
school. 

When Bob and Barb aren't 
taking care of their customers, 
they’re taking care of their 
outgoing mail. Correspondence, 
statements and invoices —it’s all 
essential and it all has to get out. 
As small as the flower shop is, ; 
Bob still found plenty of room to misplace or lose his stamps. 

So just about five years ago, Bob and Barb got themselves a Pitney Bowes Touchmatic 
postage meter mailing machine. 

“Today getting the mail out every day is an easy job)’ says Bob. “My Touchmatic not 
only meter stamps and moistens the envelopes fast, but it even keeps an automatic 
record of what I’ve spent on postage for the year.” 

Bob also likes the way the meter stamp can speed his mail through the post office 
faster, since it’s already been postmarked, dated and cancelled. 

“Best of all? concludes Bob, “I’ve never lost, torn or misplaced a meter stamp. And 
with my postage meter, | always have the nght denomination” 

If you're beginning to think that your business could benefit from the convenience 
of a Pitney Bowes Mailing System, write us. Pitney Bowes, 1247 Pacific St., Stamford, 


Connecticut 06904. : 
== Pitney Bowes 


Because business travels 
at the speed of paper. 
























Of all menthols: 


ariton 


is 
lowest. 


See how Carlton stacks down in tar. 
Look at the latest U.S. Government figures for: 









The 10 top selling cigarettes 




























tar mg./ micotine mg 
cigaretie c:garetie 
Brand P Non-Filter 27 1.7 
Brand C Non-Filter 4 15 Carlton 
BrandW _ fo; Menthol 
Brand S Menthol! 18) 13 
Brand S Menthol 100 19 me eS 
Brand W 100 18 ; 12 
Brand M - 18 1 
Brand K Menthol ee: | 7 13 
Brand MBox 17 40 
Brand K 16 10 





Other cigarettes that call 
themselves low in “‘tar”’ 


farmg cotine mg 

































c:garette cigarette 
BrandD a a 1.0 
Brand P Box saneepipel 4 of 
Brand D Mentho _14 __10 
Brand M Lights 13 08 
Brand W Lights _ 13 0.9 
Brand K Milds Menthol 13 08 te 
Brand T Mentho “at ae a ae & Carlton 
Brand T 11 06 . 
Brand V Menthol! "1 08 y Filter 
Brand V 1 07 2 mg. tar 
Carlton Filter i | *0.2 
Carlton Menthol a | *0.1 
Carlton 70 a | *0.1 


(lowes! of all brand 
rette by FTC 


*Ay per ciga 


No wonder Carlton is the fastest growing of the top 25 brands. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. | tenthol. 1 mg. “tar”, 0.1 mg. nicotine, Filter, 2 mg, “tar”, 0.2 mg, nicotine, 


Carlton 70's: 1 mg. “tar”. 0.1 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method 









JAMES C. MORRISON 
1765 SHERIDAN DRIVE 
CHICAGO, IL. 60611 


With First Account you get 
free checking. 

There's absolutely no monthly service 
charge. There’s no minimum checking bal- | 
ance requirement. And there are personal- 
ized checks with Chicago’s beautiful sky- 
line on them. Plus, when you open a First 
Account, you automatically open a savings 
account, too. Any saving's balance in this 
account entitles you to the free checking. So you 
can do all your daily banking at The First. 


You get a combined statement. 


Once a month you'll get a record of 
all your First Account transactions, 
checking and savings, in one simple 
statement. All your transactions Wil] | ====="r" 
be neatly itemized, and your checks 

will be listed in numerical order, It'll 

help you keep your financial records 

straight. 4 


You get a check organizer. 


It'll help you efficiently file 
your cancelled checks and 
statements for income tax 
and budgeting purposes. 
And it fits into an attractive 
box with Chicago’s skyline 
on it. 





The First National Bank of Chicago || 





19s 








tii i—iiit-__as You get First Card. 


Aconvenient way to make 
deposits or withdrawals 
from your accounts at The 
First 24 hours a day. 
Every day. And with First 
Card you can transfer 
funds between checking 
and savings, and make 
utility payments. You can use First Card at any 
of The First Card Centers in the bank lobby and 
at The First Place. 

Simply fill out this coupon and send it to The 
First. If you prefer, call 732-6073 or 732-6042 or 
stop by and see one of our new accounts people 
on our Plaza Level. First Account. It’s something 
nice for Chicago, from Chicago’s Bank. 


PULRS T ACCOUNT 


poo nnn a a ae ae ee 1 
Please send me more information on First Account 


| 

| 

| Name — 
Address 

| City ZIP. 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 











I am presently a checking and/or savings customer of 
The First. Yes [1] No (J 
The First National Bank of Chicago 


New Accounts Division/Plaza Level 
One First National Plaza + Chicago, IL 60670 


hintaan 
Chicago's Bank 


* 
[Wl]eesese Member F.D.1.C 
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What our agents lack in 
media money, they 
make up in media brains. 





F.L.“Gus” Cooper, Vice President, 
New York Life Insurance. 


“Compared to standard practice in the insurance 


business, the total annu- . 
al amount of co-op ee 


money we provide the 
top half of our 10,000 
agents makes us one of 
the most cooperative 
companies around. 

“But let’s be honest. 

“No matter how 
slowly or quickly or 
how often we count out 
an individual agent’s 
co-op allowance, he 
(often she) doesn’t have 
a great deal of money to 
maneuver with. >: 

“Individually small & 
budgets notwithstand- 
ing, Our agents do re- 
markably well. 

“Because while 
New York Life doesn’t 
help them spend big, we § 
do help them spend 
smart. 

“Working with the 
Compton media depart- 
ment, we try to show 
our agents ways we 
think they can wisely 
invest their admittedly limited advertising dollars. 

“At one time or another, nearly every conven- 
tional co-op medium has been used. 

“Yet the idea that seems to be growing fastest is 
the one that’s the boldest and most innovative. 

“‘Cooperative’ co-op ads. 

“Instead of one agent per ad, up to 25 agents per 
ad. Each agent with photo, name and phone number. 

“Each ad presented in a medium as bold and as 
innovative as the idea itself. 

“Magazine Networks. 

“Magazines, we told our agents when we pre- 
sented the idea, reach your best prospects. Business 
people. Upscale family people. And with magazines, 
you reach them powerfully and build your own 
prestige within the community. Create ‘instant con- 
fidence’, if you will. 
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“That alone was enough to convince them, but 
then we brought out the clincher. 
“W ith Magazine Networks, we said, it’s actually 


REE aE 


possible for agents at the 
local level to run ads in 
the kinds of prestigious 
magazines formerly 
available only to corpo- 
rations on the national 
level. 

“In Time, News- 
week, Sports Illustrated, 
U.S. News & World 
Report. 

“Allin convenient, 
efficient groups. 

“All in the precise 
, upscale geographic, 
demographic and 
psychographic combi- 
nations you want to hit. 

“What else can I 
say? They listened. It’s 
a success. 

“Two years ago, 
Magazine Networks 
§ published 10 pages of 
our agents’ co-op adver- 
tising. Last year, 41 pages. 
And this year, we expect 
our agents to double 
even that. 

“One thing’s sure. 
We doubt that our agents will ever voluntarily give 
up their ads in Magazine Networks. 

“And why should they? 

“For as little as $10 a page per agent, where else 
could they spend so little yet spend so smart?” 

If you could use a little co-op help, or just have 
a crying need to avoid waste, find out what Magazine 
Networks can do for you. Call Howard Cleff, 
(312) 828-9810. 


Magazine Networks 


The most precise way to buy the most precise medium. 


VN 


©) 1976 Media Networks. Inc..600 Third Ave New York New York 10016 
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The distinctive Fairchild digital watch. Incredibly accurate. Capable of report Fairchild. Twenty slim styles, for 
Surprisingly slim. Circling your ing hours, minutes, seconds, month men and women. From $70 
wrist with the elegance of fine jewelry. and date—to within 60 seconds a year. Escape to a different time. Now. 
Consumer Products Division, Fairchild Camera & Instrument ( 
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For a level of service reserved for the privileged. 
fn gla ged 
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prices. 


The Sheraton-Plaza. 


When you enter our lobby, expect to be 
greeted by our concierge. He's waiting to 
assist you with dinner reservations, theater 
tickets, perhaps travel arrangements. He 
symbolizes our concept of hospitality 


The Sheraton-Plaza is a unique combination 
of contemporary luxury and traditional 
elegance. And at uniquely reasonable prices 


We're a smaller, more intimate hotel, tucked 
among tree-shaded streets just off North 
Michigan Avenue. Within a stroll of Chicago's 
finest shopping and nightlife. Room ac- 
commodations begin on the 14th floor 

where noise ends and Chicago's panorama 
begins. On the main floor you'll find Bentley's, 
a superb restaurant with a relaxed garden 
atmosphere: and Tiff’s, an intimate drinking 
corner with entertainment. For your con- 
venience there’s enclosed valet parking. And 
to top it all off, a beautiful penthouse pool 


The Sheraton-Plaza. A combination of 
Sheraton value and Plaza luxury. A combi- 
nation no other hotel in Chicago can offer 


Chicago's less expensive 
luxury hotel. 
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The Potion of Love. 


And how it began in Saronno 450 years ago. 


The liqueur of love. Brought 
here from Saronno, the village 
of love 

Only the Cognac region of 
France can produce the finest 
Cognac brandy. And only the 
vineyards of Bordeaux can ever 
produce a true Bordeaux wine 

So also. the finest Amaretto 
liqueur comes only from Saronno 
where it all began 450 years ago. 


—~_B 


Amaretto di Saronno.We've 
left a rose alongside our name as 
a reminder of how it all began. 








BRONSON IN ST. /VES 


Tr ipping over corpses 





New Orleans chicory coffee and fre 
quents a cafeteria where the food is more 
honest than the clientele. which runs 
mostly to grifters, hustlers and small 
ume sharpies. St. Ives drives a car that 
is, as required, grittily chic—a black Jag 
var sedan that has seen better days. So 
>. has St. Ives 

\ former crime reporter. now be- 
come a freelance crime buster. St. Ives 
Oils away at being a novelist in his spare 





e know that she was 
young. Blonde. Beautiful. 
And that she was 
widowed. But did she 
create the original Amaretto 








me. He has more of that commodity di Saronno as a thank you for her 
than he can handle. however, so when portrait? Or was it a gift to express 
his attorney finds him an odd job. St affection for Bernardino Luini, 


it up. An old richie up in the now famous artist whose 
ne hy » > ane roar 
Hills named Abner Procane painting immortalized her in 1525? 


I 
(John Houseman) has had some jour- \ P 

: aden as History has lost most of the 
nals stolen. St. Ives is commissioned as 








middleman in the trade-off of big bucks answers — even her name —leaving 
for large books. whose precise contents us nothing but Luini’s stunning 
ren a mystery. As the caper pro- fresco in the Sanctuary of Santa 
ceeds, however, it becomes increasingly Maria delle Grazie in Saronno, Italy. 








clear that ate is in the books ts 





And...her romantic liqueur 












nl mammary. po say deen | We sl ike to think Amaretto 
ndlicine that: whoevercories iniconlaci di Saronno is a liqueur that inspired 
with the books usually—and rapidly a great love 
winds up dead It's Senetning for you to wonder 
Barry Beckerman’s screenplay of - about tonight as 
fers Director J. Lee Thompson (The you discover its 
tei nA mahet ta a aime — ik se 1g flavor Discover the many other ways 
yiiteof 1A. Thoohtacn eediieualy ie: andenjoyitsrare to use Italy's rare liqueur of love 
nores every opportunity and does not and provocative Write for our free drink recipe 
ry tos vay sense out of the plot. ci bouquet booklet and food recipe booklet, 
ther Hel has all he can do to keep his ac This is the “Gourmet Secrets.” Address 
lors from tripping over corpses. In magic of Amaretto Foreign Vintages, Inc., 98 Cutter 
addition to the ravishing Jacqueline Bis- + di Saronno. The Mill Road, Great Neck, New York 
ee Wit, GPEEaTS BSR FRE ley eS eS originalAmaretto. 11021, Dept. 32D. 
lemptress. and Houseman. whose air of : 


hothouse gentility is persuasive. Charles 
Bronson makes a pleasing shamus out 
of St. Ives. No big thing. mind. But he 
Cases through the part with gruff grace 


and a few hints of low-rent charm. In Amaretto di Saronno. w 


Breakout, last year’s Hard Times, and 


now here. Bronson has turned in good The Original Amaretto. From the Village of Love. 
Cngaging work. It is getting nice to have 
him around Jay Cocks 


56 Proof Imported by Fore Vintage Great Neck, N.Y 
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A reminder from U.S. Steel 


Almost everyone takes it for granted 
and calls it the “tin” can. Few people 
realize it's really made from steel with a 
very thin tin coating. 

Although it was conceived as a way 
to preserve food, its role was long ago 
expanded to become the most important 
package for industrial and agricultural 
products. And, in the process, it has 
helped make possible the growth of many 
industries and has helped create the ex- 
ceptionally high standard of living we 
enjoy in America. 





This amazing container brings us an _ 
endless variety of foods, soft drinks and 
beer, paints and chemicals, cosmetics and 
bandages, even tennis balls. In fact, over 
seventy billion steel cans of all types were 
produced in the United States last year. 

Apart from their great contribution 
to our way of life, steel cans are now play- 
ing a new and increasingly important role 
— ecologically and economically. There is 
an urgent awareness of the need to re- 
cycle valuable resources, and steel is the 
ideal container material for recycling 
because it's magnetic. A growing number 
of cities now have facilities for magneti- 
cally separating steel from other refuse, 
so that it can be recycled into new prod- 








- superstar of 
It's a basic part of 
America work. 





ucts. This is significant for our nation’s 
productivity and for our environment. 
The packaging industry is an 

example of what can happen when an 
industry is free to make better products to 
satisfy consumer needs. Free to advance 
technologically and build new markets. 
Free to use initiative, to grow through 
healthy competition and to be profitable. 
___ This is how America works, and 
United States Steel is part of it. Our in- 
Volvement with the packaging industry is 
Considerable: for decades we have been a 
Major supplier of steel for cans, and we 
Now produce more of it than any other 
company in America. We've helped the 
Can makers find ways to make lighter, 





thinner, more versatile cans, and we've 
worked with them to expand their mar- 
kets for the benefit of millions of 
Americans. ae) 

At USS. Steel we believe the Amer- 
ican Economic System is the best in the 
world. If we allow it to function freely and 
profitably, it will continue to provide 
the material things we need for a strong 
and prosperous nation. 

United States Steel, 600 Grant Street, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15230. 


(iss) We’re involved. 
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Escape...to The World’s Wild Places 


A wide-ranging reading ex- 
perience awaits you — thunder- 
ing avalanches high in The Himalayas 
the mystery and undersea magic 
that teems along the incredible 
reaches of The Great Barrier Reef 
the sudden, punishing sand-storms 
and awe-inspiring vastness of The 
Sahara. TIME-LIFE BOOKs' worldwide 
staffof naturalists, writers and master 


photographers have captured it all for 


you in the extraordinary new series 


THE WORLD’s WILD PLACES 


In these excitingly written and il- 
lustrated volumes, you'll breathe the 
unspoiled air and view rarely glimpsed 
vistas of our planet's wildest, most 
inaccessible and most spectacular do 
mains. Each volume focuses on one of 





the great wilderness areas: its people, 
its wildlife, its plants and its terrain. 
You'll track gazelles and great cats in 
Africa’s Rift Valley encounter 
deadly fish and insects and discover 
exquisite flowers and birds in The 
Amazon climb mountains, ford 
streams and travel thousands of un- 
forgettable miles as you explore THE 
WORLD'S WILD PLACES 





Predators and prey placid waters, raging falls master huntsmen of the Amazon 


astonishing plants 


and rare anims 











THEAMAZDN Begin in the heart of 
The Amazon 


Endless, sprawling, a mighty rain forest full of 
surprises and fantastic forms of life 
silent and deadly, some raucous and 
with color. 1800 kinds of butterflies 
sands of species of orchids millions upon 
millions insects. Water everywhere, alive 
with giant catfish, the dread piranha and elec 
tric eel. Your adventure will unfold in full-color, 
double-page panoramas and scores of detailed 
photographs that give you close-up looks at 
plants, birds, wildlife and the Indian warrior 
huntsmen who inhabit the deepest reaches of 
the Amazon jungles even today. The Amazon 
will take you where only most determined ad 
venturers ever go. See it all for yourself. Com 
plete and mail the coupon below; we'll send 
The Amazon for 10-day free examination 


some 
vibrant 
thou 
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TIME-LIFE BOOKS 
Time & Life Building, Chicago, Ill. 60611 
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YES, I would like to examine The Amazon. Please 
BOOKS send it to me for 10 days’ free examination and 
enter my subscription to THE WORLD’S WILD 
PLACES, If I decide to keep The me , I will pay $6.95 pia 
shipping and handling. I then will re rHI 
WORLD'S WILD PLACES series, s a time 
approximately every 2 months hipping 
and handling ar a 10-day, 
There 10 min er of books 
cancel 1 ubscriptic iy time by noti Du 
If I decide not to keep The Amazor return the book 
within 10 days, subscription for future volumes will be car | 
celed, and I will not be under any further obligatior CSAGHS | 
Name I 
I 
Address ipt. No 
fity ~ 2 —— Zip * Actua 9 by 10% inches urably hardbound with 
Schools and Libraries: Order Library Style Bindings from Silver Burdett h spine * Contains 18 s, with more than 40,000 wor { evocative 
Company, Morristown, N.J. 07960. Eligible for Titles I, II f d 100 lavish illustrations, almost all in color * Biblio 





* 








CRITIC & NOVELIST RENATA ADLER 


Basilisk 


SPEEDBOAT 
by RENATA ADLER 
178 pages. Random House. $7.95. 


Many people believe that a book 
called a novel will offer a group of char- 
acters moving along a plot line with 
something approximating forward mo- 
mentum. Many are also equally certain 
that they have heard quite enough, 
thank you, about the miseries of Man 
hattan neurotics. Normally, such con- 
victions are not only sound but healthy 
when acted upon, they protect the wary 
reader from a good deal of gibberish and 
whining. Sull, any critical principle 


worth holding is also worth ignoring if 


a good occasion arises. Speedboat—a 
non-novel novel about Manhattan neu- 
rolics—is such an occasion 

New Yorker Journalist Renata Ad 
ler’s special purview has often been the 
odd schizophrenia tnduced in those 
Americans who came of age (as she did) 
in the 1950s—a generation that was too 
young to cheer the System and too old 
to blow it up. The seven stories in Speed- 
boat, (hough cast as fiction, really form 
an extended reporter's notebook on the 
same story: the many ways that agree- 
able, hypereducated people find to go 
slowly bonkers 

Land Mine. The stories—or rather 
the collage of perceptions—are told by 
a woman whose last name is Fain and 
whose first name may be Jennifer (one 
friend, at least, calls her Jen). Success 
seems to have fallen on her from a 
great height. She traipses obligingly but 
glumly through a succession of jobs usu 
ally thought to be desirable: newspaper 
reporter, foundation consultant, college 
teacher, congressional staff worker. She 
is clearly getting somewhere. where 
exactly, and whether it is a place worth 
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being are 
elude her Things.” she 
muses, “have changed very 
much, several times ‘ 
I grew up, and. like ev 
eryone in New York ex- 
cept the intellectuals, | have 
led several lives and I still 
lead some of them 

Fain or no Fain. the au 
thor of that sentence is Re 
nata Adler. Who else could 
hide a land mine under 
well-tended prose with 
quite as much apparent in 
nocence? It takes a second 
or two to realize that intel- 
lectuals have been exempt- 
ed from the frantic meta 
morphoses demanded by 
modern life. Why? The an 
swer comes in bits and 
pieces: anyone who accepts 
(or demands) the label in 
tellectual is automatically too dumb to 
deserve it. To prove the point, Adler 
puts her heroine through a year of teach- 
ing, “by mistake,” at a Manhattan col- 
lege, surrounded by “featherbedding 
ilhterates” and “reactionary pedants 
Visiting Professor Fain notes; “Our full 
professors, tenured faculty, teach 
H.B.A., or Hours by Appointment: that 
is, never.” Students are awarded “Pri- 
or Life Experience” credits for such 
things as raking famous people's lawns 
This may look like slapstick. But it 
sounds, to anyone who has_ brushed 
against academe, horribly true. Para- 
graph by paragraph, vignette by vi- 
gnette, Speedboat hilariously builds an 
unsettling case: truth is slapstick. No 
wonder attentive, sensitive people be- 
gin to go weird: “A ‘self-addressed en- 
velope, if you are inclined to brood 
raises deep questions of identity.” 

Such semantic fastidiousness is more 
common in philosophy than in fiction, 
and Adler's stories are more successful 
as illustrated lectures than as riveting 
narrative. It should be added that Ad- 
ler is almost always a riveting lecturer 
Like the legendary basilisk, she can look 
at a subject and turn it to stone. Speed- 
boat is a cascade of smooth and shiny 
pebbles Paul Gray 


answers that 


sinee 


Motley with Method 


LADY ORACLE 
by MARGARET ATWOOD 
345 pages. Simon & Schuster. $8.95. 


Alice in Wonderland is alive and 
well and living in Margaret Atwood’s 
new novel. She has changed a bit: she op- 
erates under the alias Joan Foster, re- 
sides in Toronto and writes gothic ro- 
mances on the sly. But she still has more 
identities than she knows how to han- 
dle, takes pills that make her undergo 
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disconcerting changes of size. and gets 
into trouble by gazing too long into a 
looking glass 

Most of the time. Joan Foster is the 
quietly unremarkable wife of a humor- 
less student radical. In odd stolen hours 
she plays mistress to an avant-garde art 
ist who serves as a kind of latter-day 
Mad Hatter. From both husband and 
lover, Joan cleverly hides two secret 
shames: the fact that she produces fe- 
verishly romantic gothic novels and her 
pre-diet-pill memories of a miserably 
obese childhood. Both are telltale signs 
of a temperament too florid to suit the 
doctrinaire, modernist tastes of the men 
now in her life. One day, seized by a fit 
of automatic writing while staring at 
herself in a three-way mirror, she turns 
outa surreal prose poem called Lady Or- 
acle that becomes a bestseller. Sudden 
celebrity as the author of Lady Oracle 

which publishers promote as an irre- 
sistible blend of Rod McKuen and Kah 
lil Gibran—brings a blackmailer into 
Joan’s life. Rather than face exposure 
of her multiple lives, Joan plans a fake 
accidental death by drowning. There- 
after, she hopes to resurface in a new life 

one that will be “neat and simple, un- 
derstated, even a little severe, like a 
Quaker church or a basic black dress 
with a single strand of pearls.” 

The escape works for a while and 
she gets to Italy, but her life stubbornly 
continues “to spread, to get flabby, to 
scroll and festoon like the frame of a ba- 
roque mirror.” Significantly, the same 





Relieves Tormenting Rectal Pain 
And Itch, Helps Shrink Swelling 
Of Hemorrhoidal Tissues 


...Due to inflammation. Gives prompt, temporary relief 
from such burning itch and pain in many cases. 





The burning itch and pain caused by Tests by doctors on hundreds of pa- 

















inflammation in hemorrhoidal tissues tients reported similar successful re- 

can cause much suffering Sut there is In many cases iis medication is 

an exclusive formulation that in many avatlable at drug counters everywhere, 

cases gives prompt relief from this itch nder the name Pre HH*: 

and pain, It helps shrink swelling of There’s no other i like Prepa 
| such tissues caused by inflammation ration H, Ointment or suppositories. 
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President? 


What will it mean for 
America if a committed 
Christian from the South 
wins the most coveted 
prize of all? Nowa 
veteran journalist sup 
plies the answers in 
this year's hottest 
political analysis 


$4.95 at bookstores Dae 
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OKS 


might be said of Margaret Atwood's 
writing in Lady Oracle. The novel does 
not develop; it meanders. circling 
around and turning in on itself—letting 
its contours be defined by the chaos of 
the heroine's psyche. Italicized chunks 
of Joan Foster's latest gothic romance 
pop up just when one is expecting the 
next chapter in her life. The reader is 
kept off balance by jagged shifts from 
the comfortable ordinariness of situation 
comedy to the casual cruelty of slapstick 
farce to the gripping panic of surreal 
nightmare 

Crooked Seams. Afler writing 
Lady Oracle, Margaret Atwood, like 
Joan, may have wondered whether she 
“should have taken it to a psychiatrist 
instead of a publisher.” Fortunately, she 
did not. For if Atwood’s last novel, Sur- 


facing, was her basic black dress of a 


novel—trim, taut and meticulously 
crafted—then Lady Oracle is successful 
motley, a striking work made out of 
bright patches with all the crooked 
seams showing 
Despite her oddities, Joan Foster be- 
comes a character who genuinely engag- 
es the reader's sympathy and suggests 
that within every classically shaped 
woman there may be a ballooning ro 
mantic waiting to get out. She is also a 
useful vehicle for a meditation on the 
possibilities of modern fiction. In unob- 
trusive layers of allusion, Atwood pays 
homage to earlier forms of the novel 
the picaresque, the gothic romance, 
the Bildungsroman and Victorian saga 
She tries to shoehorn her heroine's life 
into the coherent contours of those 
forms, but Joan Foster won't sit still for 
the fitting. Even the baggiest literary 
shapes require a greater certainty about 
life than heroine—or author—can mus- 
ter. “It did make a mess,” says Joan Fos 
ter as she sums up her life at the end of 
Lady Oracle. But if more tidy, it might 
be less true Le Anne Schreiber 


The Help in Ages Past 


A HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 
by PAUL JOHNSON 
556 pages. Atheneum. $13.95. 


“A Christian with faith has nothing 
to fear from the facts.” Paul Johnson 
writes. Johnson ts an Orwellian socialist 
deeply concerned for liberty, a dyspept- 
ically progressive Roman Catholic, for- 
mer editor of the left-wing British jour- 
nal New Statesman, and a believer with 
a passion for accuracy. He has written a 
literary rarity, a highly readable, deeply 
learned, thoroughly fascinating account 
of 2,000 years of Christian histor. 

There are plenty of contemporary 
resonances, of course Moes anyone still 
believe that the hippies and gurus and 
Woodstocks of the ‘60s were anything 
new or unusual’ Consider the medieval 
Pied Piper from Bourges, who called 
himself Christ and gathered an ecstatic 
following that then presented itself to 
the Bishop of Le Puy, its members “stark 
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At your Lincoln-Mercury fine car dealer... 


Discover Snarl-Free Leasing 
and drive the new ’77’s! 
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1977 Continental Mark V 


The Modern Way to Drive. 


More people than ever are leasing new cars. And 
not just business people. Snarl-Free Leasing can 
provide the benefits of ownership while eliminating 
many disadvantages. There's usually no large down 
payment. Nor a trade-in appraisal. Advantages in- 
clude our optional coupon book for prepaid main- 
tenance and repair service. 


Two Kinds of Lease. More Convenience. 


We'll tailor a lease to your needs —either a net 
(closed end) or finance (open end) lease. Not sure 
of the difference? Come in and we'll explain it all. 
Or you can pick up or send for the new booklet 
we've just published and learn about both types. 
In either case, Snarl-Free Leasing can free cash, 
simplify tax records, help fix expenses. 


Your Lincoln-Mercury Leasing Dealers 





1977 Mercury Cougar XR-7 





The Lincoln-Mercury Line. 


You can still get full-size cars at your Lincoln- 
Mercury fine car dealer. See the classic Continentals 
or the smooth-riding Mercury Marquis. And you 
should meet the exciting new Cougar XR-7 and its 
six new Running Mates, including wagons! Or look 
into the precision size Mercury Monarchs and the 
tough small Mercurys — Comet and Bobcat. They're 
all at the sign of the cat. 
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Lease or buy at the sign of the cat! 
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UMBRELLA 


The tote is big, roomy and 
smart. Perfect for stash- 

ing all your miscellany 

when you shop, travel, 
picnic or go to the beach. 
Durable reinforced beige 
canvas, Adjustable red strap 
for shoulder or hand carry. 
14%” x 11%” x 5”. TIME 
logo in red and black 
appears on extra side 
pocket—handy for your 
favorite magazine or news- 
paper. Only $11.95 plus $1.00 for postage and handling. 
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And for those rainy days, be color coordinated and carry 
the matching TIME umbrella. Ideal size for men and women. 
$12.95 plus $1.00 for postage and handling. 


TIME, Dept. A-75, P.O. Box 1595 
Trenton, New Jersey 08607 





naked, leaping and somersaulting.” The 
response was summary: the leader was 
“killed on the spot.” 

The sellers of Lockheeds have noth- 
ing On ancient bishops anxious to ped- 
dle a doctrine. For years around the turn 
of the 4th century, the Mediterranean 
basin was torn by a dispute about the ne- 
cessity for divine grace in man’s salva- 
tion. The bishops of North Africa, led 
by St. Augustine, insisted that human 
beings could do nothing without divine 
help. Pelagius, a theologian from foggy 
Britain come south to preach reform in 
Rome, believed that man is born spir- 
itually free. God's grace may give him 
a push, but essentially he can find his 
own way to heaven. Augustine’s writ- 
ings were crucial in labeling Pelagius a 
heretic. Sull, the bishops needed some 
temporal muscle to run the heretics intc 
exile. Accordingly, these churchmen 
who believed in the deep corruptibility 
of man sent some 80 fine Numidian stal- 
lions to bribe key cavalry officers intc 
support of their cause 

Total Society. Augustine, indeed, is 
a thorn in Johnson's side. For Johnson 
sees Christian history largely as a pendu- 
lum, swinging between the repressive 
“total society” envisioned by Augus- 
tine and the individualistic, more pri- 
vate Christianity espoused by Pelagius 
and like-minded successors—particu- 
larly the great irenic humanist of the 
early Reformation, Erasmus of Rotter- 
dam. The political analogies are not co- 
incidental. Johnson believes that men 
can be self-governing. He sympathizes 
with the views of Erasmus and Pelagius. 
Indeed. he argues, the essential opti- 
mism of such humanists is closer to the 
message of the Apostle Paul than the 
deep pessimism of Augustine, who rele- 
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A thriller 
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a ROBERT EVANS- SIDNEY BECKERMAN production 
a JOHN SCHLESINGER fim 
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ST. AUGUSTINE 
A repressive “total society.” 


gated most people to what he called the 
massa damnata—"the damned mass.” 
The author delights in turning his- 
tory on its head in smaller matters too 
TS. Eliot notwithstanding, he makes a 
strong case against the 12th century 
martyr of Canterbury, Thomas a Beck- 
et, whom he sees as a willful, grand- 
standing prelate who egotistically court- 
ed martyrdom. Becket, he says, “did no 
service to Christianity.” Flouting pop- 
ular myth, Johnson points out that the 
great medieval cathedrals were gener- 
ally not the work of inspired volunteer 
artisans but of skilled hired hands, who 
sometimes went on strike and had to be 
chided for goofing off. He clears Alaric 
and his Goths of the charge that they de- 
stroyed Rome. The great cily was rav- 
aged, he writes, not by the barbarians 
in A.D. 410, but through imperial plun- 
dering in the 6th and 7th centuries by 
Byzantine Emperors Justinian and Con- 
stans II, Johnson also challenges the 
once popular thesis—of Max Weber and 
R.H. Tawney among others—that Cal- 
vinism helped nurture capitalism. In 
staunchly Calvinistic Scotland, Johnson 
notes, capitalism was long stifled. What 
did launch capitalism, he argues, was 
the decline of churchly power—whether 
in Calvinistic or Catholic states 
Johnson is master of the arresting 
detail, the vivid personality sketch. In 
an evocative little essay on St. Ambrose. 
the Roman magistrate who became 
Bishop of Milan in 373, he pauses to 
note Augustine's surprise when he found 
that Ambrose could read silently to him- 
a rare skill in the ancient world 
Discussing the opening of the Council 
of Trent, the great 16th century Cath- 
olic assembly that began the Counter 
Reformation, he observes how Christo- 
foro Madruzzo, the host bishop, opened 
the meeting with a 74-dish banquet and 
100-year-old wine. After dinner, Ma- 
druzzo led off the dancing with ladies 
Johnson's history is much more than 
a collection of vignettes. He stresses the 
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Did you know there’s a way to STOP 
advertising mail you don’t want? 





You can now get your name 
off—or on— advertising 
mailing lists by writing 

the Mail Preference 

Service of the Direct Mail / 
Marketing Association 


Whether you realize it or not, you are 
exposed to over 300 advertising messages per 
day while you watch TV, read newspapers and 
magazines and ride the highways. And there is no 
easy way to “turn off” these messages. 


But if you don’t want to receive advertising mail, 
there’s a simple, effective way to stop most of 
it. Just contact the Direct Mail/Marketing Asso- 
ciation (DMMA), a group of businesses that use 
mail to advertise their products and services, and 
they'll send you a name-removal form. 


Think you want to be taken off mailing lists? 
According to Robert F. DeLay, President of the 
DMMaA, once you've returned the name-removal 
form you should notice a substantial decrease in 
the amount of mail advertising you receive. 
“But,” he added, ‘very often people take steps 
to get their names removed from mailing lists, 
objecting to what they consider ‘junk mail.’ But 
then later decide maybe it isn’t so bad after all 
when they consider some of the good offers that 
come through unsolicited third class mail. Such 
as catalogs, new product samples, chances at 
sweepstakes, introductory offers from magazines, 
and coupons that knock a dime or so off prices 
at the supermarket or drugstore.” 


However, for those who decide they svi// don’t 
want to be bothered by advertising mail, Mr. 
DeLay assures that their names will be removed 
from the lists of many DMMA member com- 
panies who conduct most large-scale mail adver- 





By CELIA WALLACE 


tising campaigns. “It’s just too ex- 
pensive to waste on people who 
don’t want it,” he says. 


MPS also enables you to be added 
to lists. 

If, on the other hand, you feel you 
don’t get your fair share of mail 
offers, the DMMA offers another 
service to get your name on lists 
that will make you a candidate to receive more 
offers in special interest areas such as arts and 
crafts, books, investments, clothing, sports, travel 
and gardening. 


Both services are offered to the public by the 
DMMaA in an effort to make shopping by mail 
more enjoyable. 


If you want to take advantage of either of these 
services offered by the DMMA, simply send the 
coupon below for a free 
application or write 

the association at 6 East 
43rd Street, New York, 
New York 10017. 
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428 pages of gifts...great to give or get 


A personal copy of Wards new Christmas Catalog will make Christ- 
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send you our new Wards Christmas Catalog and a $1 catalog merchan- 
dise certificate good on your next order. 
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values we're sure you'll like. There are over 100 pages of toys and 
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That's Christmas shopping convenience with Montgomery Ward! 
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ORDER YOUR WARDS CHRISTMAS BOOK TODAY! 


Fill in this coupon and mail to: Montgomery Ward 
M & A Department, Chicago, Illinois 60607 
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integral role that Christianity played not 
merely in European society but specif- 
ically in its economy. From the 9th to 
the 14th centuries, it was the monks of 
the great monasteries, particularly the 
Cistercian houses, who drained the 
swamps of Europe and cleared its for- 
ests, thus creating thousands of square 
miles of arable land—and laying the 
foundations of Europe's prosperity 
Christianity left some less fortunate leg- 
acies too. The ferocity of the Crusades, 
observes Johnson, “fossilized Islam into 
a fanatic posture” from which it has yet 
to recover 

There are gaps in Johnson’s book, 
some obviously by design. He disdains 
to rerun the story of Henry VIII's war 
with the papacy over his divorce, assum- 
ing that most English-speaking readers 
know it already. At other times, though, 
particularly in his discussion of more re- 
cent times, Johnson's book has some pe- 
culiar lacunae. There is nota word about 
Russian Orthodoxy under the Czars, or 
under Communism, Nor about pente- 
costalism, a significant force in Amer- 
ican Christianity since the turn of the 
century and now a phenomenon world- 
wide. He barely touches on the Prot- 
estant ecumenical movement 

Such lapses are comparatively mi- 
nor in an ambitious, magisterial and ul- 
timately positive book. For Johnson 
demonstrates that Christianity, though 
it certainly caused enough bloodletting, 
did help tame the human beast, did of- 
fer hope in a landscape of despair 
“Without these restraints, bereft of these 
encouragements,” he concludes, “how 
much more horrific the history of these 
last 2,000 years must have been!” Giv- 
en Johnson's grim recital of human frail- 
ty, that may seem more like faith than 
history. But, as he disturbingly ob- 
serves, the first glimpses of a de-Chris- 
tianized secular future are most dismal 
indeed Mayo Mohs 
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Now you can come 
out of the closet. 


If you love country music, you'll love WMAQ Radio 670, 
the country music station with the best of everything. 





Best news. Best weather. Best sports. Best features. 
Best contests. Lots of free money and prizes. You'll like 
our country people, too. 


So don't be shy. Listen to the country. 
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Instead of installing a $350 
home fire alarm system, 

®@ MONEY recommends three 
better systems that cost less 
than $50. 


Instead of paying $991 for 
your vacation airfare to and 
® from Germany, get the same 
trip for $388 


Need quick legal counsel? Or 
a reputable lawyer at a reason- 
able fee? Get both—just by 
dialing a special toll-free num 
ber— anytime 24 hours a day 


Why celebrate with imported 
champagne at $11 to$26a 

® bottle whena very illustrious 
California vintage 


Getting your child's teeth 
straightened might typically 
®@ cost $1250—unless you know 
how to get the same job done 
for a third less 
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Even if George didnt sleep 
there, that house you'd love to 
buy and restore can now be 
eligible for a special $15,000 
to $30,000 government loan 


Golf on vacation or business 
trip? Play more than 150 
championship courses in 27 
states, Mexico and the 
Bahamas on just 1 special $36 
yearly pass 


Buy the right refrigerator and 
save over $500 on electricity 
over the average 14-year life 
of the appliance 


Insulate your home MONEY's 
way and cut a $400 heating 
bill by as much as 53% 


Selling your house? MONEY 
suggests how to bargain with 
the broker for a lower 
commission 


By asking for the right deduc- 
tibles on collision, fire and 
theft, you can cut a typical 
auto insurance premium 
substantially. 
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of These 
Valuab NEY Ideas 
Could You Use? 





One luxury cruise costs $153- 
$430 aday But by knowing 
which freighters take passen- 
gers and which go where and 
when, you could take an 
unforgettable cruise for as 
little as $40 a day 


Sometimes it's good to have a 
service contract for a new 
appliance, and sometimes it 
isn't. For one major item. 
MONEY suggests you pass up a 
contract for at least 3 years 


Traveling with your family? If 
you know the ropes, you can 
get a second nights stay at 
many Holiday and Ramada 
Inns (incl. those near Disney 
World) absolutely free 


is that Chagall a print. a poster, 
a seriagraph, a lithograph—or 
a fake? Turn to MONEY and 
you Il learn how to spot the 
bargains from the bewares 


A new furnace might cost 
$1800 from a typical heating 
contractor—or as little as 
$1250 if you follow MONEY’s 
simple shopping advice 


These are just a few examples of MONEY’'s money-stretching 
advice. They show how readers can easily save hundreds, even 
thousands of dollars during the course of their subscriptions by 
spending their money more wisely. But don't take our word for it 
Try MONEY yourself. See how much of a difference it can make 
for you. To get your first issue without risk, just call toll-free 
800-621-8200 (in Illinois, 800-972-8302). We'll enter a one-year 
subscription for you at the special rate of $9.75—$2.25 less than 
the basic yearly rate. If you like your first issue, pay when you're 
billed and you'll receive the rest of your subscription (11 more 
issues). If not, keep the first issue free and return the bill 
marked “cancel 


To get your first issue without risk, 
CALL 800-621-8200 TOLL-FREE. 


MONEY is a monthly magazine Please allow 60 days for shipment of your first copy 


MONEY /Time & Life Building/541 North Fairbanks Court/Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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The Right to Die 


It has become a profoundly perplex- 
ing question for doctors and, indeed, all 
of society: Should heroic measures—res- 
pirators and other marvels of modern 
medical technology—be used to prolong 
the lives of the dying who no longer want 
to live? Last week California gave its an- 
swer. It became the first state to legal- 
ize the right of the terminally ill to de- 
cree their own deaths. 

Signed into law by Governor Jerry 
Brown, an ex—Jesuit seminarian, after 
weeks of personal agonizing, the Cal- 
ifornia bill implicitly recognizes the va- 
lidity of “living wills.” Long a subject of 
debate, these are documents in which a 
patient directs doctors to “pull the plug,” 
in effect, if life-sustaining procedures 
serve no other purpose than to postpone 


the moment of death. Under the Cal-°* 


ifornia legislation, such directives can 
now be drafted by any adult, must be 
witnessed by two people who are nei- 
ther related to the patient nor involved 
in his medical treatment, and must be 
renewed every five years. Then, begin- 
ning Jan. | in California, if a doctor and 
a colleague determine that the patient 
is hopelessly ill, life-sustaining machine- 
ry can be shut off without any legal re- 
percussions for the physicians or the pa- 
tient’s family. 

Passed by a 43-to-25 vote in the Cal- 
ifornia assembly after a bitter fight, the 
bill gained significant support in the 
wake of the case of Karen Anne Quin- 
lan, the New Jersey girl who slipped into 
an apparently irreversible coma. Ka- 
ren’s parents spent six months battling 
for her right to die with dignity.” 
Though the California bill specifically 
disavows “mercy killing” and allows 
anyone designated by the patient to re- 
scind the death directive, California's 
pro-life forces strenuously opposed the 
measure as the first step toward eutha- 
nasia. Said one Democratic assembly- 
man, Vincent Thomas: “The trend 
seems to be to get rid of the senile, in- 
sane and crippled people. Our next move 
will be to get rid of everyone.” 

Ultimate Underdog. Supporters of 
the bill included the California Medical 
Association, the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union and senior citizens’ groups. 
The bill's sponsor, Democrat Barry 
Keene, who saw two close friends die 
slowly and painfully of cancer, says it 
speaks for the ultimate underdog—those 
terminally ill “who have no hope, are 
helpless and for psychological reasons 
have been isolated.” He is urging other 
states to follow California’s example. In 
fact, there have already been attempts 
to pass similar bills in 17 other states. 


*The New Jersey Supreme Court approved the re- 
moval of the mechanical respirator from Karen 
last March. Contrary to prognosis. she remains 
alive ina rest home, though sull in a coma 
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Flu Shots—for Some 


ROLL UP YOUR SLEEVE AMERICA, 
says the U.S. Public Health Service's 
bright new slogan. Yet as the nation’s 
highly touted program against swine flu 
began last week, most Americans who 
wanted to take the slogan’s advice stood 
only to get a cold shoulder. Despite 
the Ford Administration’s original vow 
to vaccinate 200 million Americans 
against the dread virus—a form of 
which possibly caused some half-million 
deaths in the U'S. alone during the 1918- 
19 influenza pandemic—only a few 
health centers round the country were 
ready to give the shots. Indeed, federal 
distribution of the vaccine was so er- 
ratic that a health official in Portland, 
Ore., remarked: “We didn’t even know 
we'd received a batch until we read 
about it in the newspaper.” 

Last week's snafus were hardly sur- 
prising. Since President Ford announced 
the mass immunization effort last 
March, it has been snarled in confusion 
and controversy, including a hassle over 
whether the Government would protect 
the four manufacturers of the vaccine 
against possible lawsuits resulting from 
its use. (It will.) As a result, production 
is far behind schedule. By November, 
when the flu season normally begins, the 
companies will have produced only 
about one-quarter of the 215 million 
doses originally expected. Availability 
aside, the vaccine’s effectiveness re- 
mains questionable. Experts’ estimates 
of the degree of protection it will pro- 
vide range from 20% to 90%. 

Some doctors, of course, are still 
skeptical that there is anything to guard 
against. Since the virus first appeared 
among Army recruits at Fort Dix last 
winter—one of whom died—there has 
not been a single confirmed additional 
case of swine flu. Either the infection is 
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not very contagious, say the scoffers, or 
the Fort Dix flu cases were just a med- 
ical fluke. 

Nonetheless, since the flu season 
—to say nothing of the election—is only 
weeks off, federal officials are taking no 
chances. As the vaccine is produced, it 
is being shipped to the states in quan- 
tities roughly proportional to their pop- 
ulation, State health officials, in turn, are 
making shots available through a vari- 
ety of channels: hospitals, schools, fac- 
tories, libraries, churches, even special 
clinics set up at shopping centers. Un- 
der the $135 million program, the vac- 
cine will be free. Private doctors will be 
allowed to charge an administering fee, 
but it probably will be modest. The Med- 
ical Association of Georgia, for exam- 
ple, has suggested physicians charge 
$1.50, the same amount it costs the state 
to give the shots. 

The federal program is providing 
two types of vaccine: monovalent, which 
offers protection only against swine flu, 
and bivalent, which also contains vac- 
cine against last’ year’s prevailing 
A/ Victoria influenza strain. Because the 
virus used in producing the vaccine is 
cultured in eggs, the shots should not 
be taken by those who are severely al- 
lergic to eggs. The current recommen- 
dations of federal health officials: 

R For those 65 years and older or 
chronically ill, who could be hardest hit 
by any epidemic—bivalent shots. The 
officials are also advising (but not pro- 
viding) a shot against an older flu strain. 
Hong Kong B, which could also reap- 
pear in the coming weeks. 

R For the general population aged 
18 and over, including pregnant women 
—monovalent shots. 

R For youngsters three to [8 years 

~no vaccinations at all at present, un- 
less they suffer from such chronic ill- 
nesses as asthma, diabetes, heart or 
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kidney disease. In these cases, the of- 
ficials are recommending two doses, four 
weeks apart, of a bivalent vaccine that 
is made from only part of the swine flu 
virus and seems to cause less severe side 
effects among youngsters 

R For children under three—no de- 
cision yet on whether anyone this young 
should receive the shots 

To many, such guidelines may be ac- 
ademic. According to a recent Gallup 
poll, only 53% of Americans plan to take 
the shots. That, however, could change 
rapidly if swine flu suddenly erupts in 
the nation 





Capsules 


> Since it was created in 1970 
the Environmental Protection Agency 
(EPA) has been busily trying to protect 
everyone's health—except, apparently, 
that of its own employees. The over- 
sight is documented in a draft report 
prepared by another federal watchdog 
agency, the General Accounting Office, 
after visits by inspectors to eleven of 
EPA’s 60 laboratories. The report says 
that more than half the 1,329 scien- 
lists, technicians and other employees 
in these labs had been exposed to tox- 
ic and other hazardous substances with- 
out the safeguard of satisfactory health- 
monitoring services, which are required 
by law. One example cited: six em 
ployees of the labs at Research Tri- 
angle Park, N.C., experienced nausea 
headaches and sore throats after ex 
posure to acid fumes last year, but none 
were given follow-up medical tests. In 
a Denver facility, workers were found 
to be regularly breathing dangerous dust 
particles and noxious gases. The rev- 
elations of environmental hazards in 
its own labs plainly embarrassed the 
EPA. Bul a spokesman insisted: “We rec- 
ognize the need for action in certain 
labs. and have already started to clean 
up problems.” 

> Abe Lincoln had many skills, but 
the New England Journal of Medicine re- 
calls one that contemporary doctors 
(and their lawyers) may especially ap- 
preciate. In 1856. while he was prac 
ticing law in the Springfield, Ill. area 
the future President was asked by two 
physician friends to defend them in a 
malpractice suit brought by an elderly 
man whom they had treated for a leg 
fracture. Though the break eventually 
knitted, the limb was slightly shorter 
than before. Briefed by the doctors on 
the difference age makes in the brittle- 
ness and healing of bone, Lincoln dra- 
matically demonstrated the point in 
court with broken chicken bones. Then 
Lincoln turned to the plainuff and said, 

Mr. Fleming, instead of bringing suit 
against these surgeons, you should go on 
your knees and thank God and them 
that you have your leg. Most other prac- 
titioners would have insisted upon am- 
putation.”” The impressed jury decided 
the case for the doctors and assessed the 
plaintiff court costs 
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Nothingness Is All 


DAYS IN THE TREES 
by MARGUERITE DURAS 


The prevailing mood of this play is 
that of a fitful breeze stirring faded au- 
tumn leaves. Its central figure is an old 
woman (Mildred Dunnock) haunted by 
her impending death. She ruminates on 
many things and, like the play itself, 
comes to grips with none. Known only 
as “The Mother,” she talks of old age, 
of passions spent and love unrequited 
of parenthood and the serpents’ teeth 
of thankless children. Since the play was 
originally written some 20 years ago by 
French Novelist, Dramatist and Film 


Writer Duras, it is very much in the 
theater-of-the-absurd tradition and 
echoes that genre’s abiding theme 


whatever we do or do not do, noth- 
Ingness conquers all 

Just a Gigolo. This old woman has 
come to Paris for a last visit with her fa- 
vorite son (Joseph Maher). As a boy, he 
used to idle away hours in the trees. Asa 
man, he has idled away his life as a com- 
pulsive gambler and is now a gigolo in a 
nightclub. The woman he lives with is 
the club hustler (Suzanne Lederer). The 
conversational pas de trois that these 
three engage in is replete with bitterness 
and non-sequitur absurdist humor. The 
performers are also forced to carry an 
elephantine load of symbolism 

They are up to it. Dunnock unfal 
teringly reveals the interwoven strands 
of love and hate in a mother’s heart 
and Joseph Maher is splendid in con- 
veying the sleazy, yet captivating charm 
of one of life’s eternal dropouts 


DUNNOCK IN DAYS IN THE TREES 








Days in the Trees seems like a bad 
dream from which the playwright could 
not awaken. Nor can the actors who 
shudder convulsively with the dire re- 


ality of it T.E. Kalem 
Unisex in Embryo 
THE PHILANDERER 
by GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 

Attending Manhattan's Round- 
about Theater is a little bit like rum 


maging in the attic of Grandmother's 
house. The dramatic curios presented 
during the eleven years of this theater's 
existence have sometimes been dusty, 
archaic, erratic and slight, but almost in- 
variably fascinating. The Roundabout 
has developed a reputation for being the 
place to see plays that one would never 
get a chance to see otherwise 

The Philanderer is no exception. It 
is Shaw’s second play, and has appar- 
ently not been staged in New York for 
62 years. If Shaw’s reputation depended 
on it, woe to Shaw, yet the play is an in- 
triguing precursor of subsequent at- 
tempts to foster equality between the 
sexes. Much of the action takes place in 
an implausibly gender-desegregated pri 
vate club (the year is 1893) called the 
Ibsen Club, in which women members 
pre-empt the smoking room and the 
rules require that men be not overly 
manly—unisex in embryo. Of course 
Shaw foisted on Ibsen a militant pro- 
feminist stance that was strictly Shaw's 
but his quips on the subject have a pre- 
scient modernity. The piddling plot con 
cerns a flirtatious chap (Donald Mad- 
den) who captures the hearts of two 
ladies (Cara Duff-MacCormick and 
Marion Lines) but cunningly evades the 
altar. The sturdy proficiency of all the 
players and of the director, Stephen Hol- 
lis, makes a raft of comedy out of a 
matchstick drama T.E.K. 





DUFF-MacCORMICK & MADDEN IN PHILANDERER 








ltcan handle all sorts of curves. 


Some vehicles can really hold a lot. Some vehicles can 
really hold the road. The VW Wagon can do both. It's ak 
most as easy to maneuver the Wagon intoa_ A fuel- 
large curve as itis to maneuver a large curve injected engine, 
into the Wagon. Thanks, in part, 4-wheel indepen- 
‘=m  toan impressive arrayof dent suspension 
) | \\\ standard equipment. and radial tires. 
. — Our fuel-injected, 2- 
liter air-cooled engine 
& delivers plenty of power 
when you need it. 

Fully independent 
suspension keeps the Wagon 

from overreacting to life's 
176 cubic feet of space bumps. If one wheel gets jolted, the 

andasliding door. — other 3 continue along calmly and 
independently, in some cases without even shuddering. 

Radial tires give you a better grip on the road. Power assisted 
disc/drum brakes give you a better grip on your tires. 

An electric rear window defogger lets you see the road when 
other drivers don't have the foggiest idea of what's in back 
of them. 

Since little discomforts can divert your attention from the 
curves of the road to the curves of your body, the Wagon comes 
equipped with comfortable leatherette upholstery, space enough 
Orthopedically for 7 (when the fold-down rear seat isn't 
designed seats. folded down), and big seats that are just right 

gem for the small of your back. 

The Wagon's mileage figures are 
rather exceptional too. In the 1976 EPA 
f tests, the standard shift Wagon got esti- 
mates of 26 mpg hwy, and 16 city.(Actual 
fe mileage may vary, depending on how 

fee ond where you drive, optional equip- 
ment and the condition of your car.) 

Which means that the VW 
Wagon is good for just about 
every curve imaginable. 

Including the curve of the economy. 


The Volkswagen Wagon 
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in the lower left corner. 


of Benson & Hedges 100’s 100 winners. 


Take a long look at 
the 100 sweepstakes 


from Benson & Hedges 100’s. 





the Nile, rafting down the Colorado, or 
steamboating down the Mississippi? Or 
does money look better to you — like 100 
days interest on $100,000? 100 English 
pounds? 100 grams of gold? Or perhaps 
a car? A totem pole? Taffy? Topsoil? Or 
one of 90 other prizes? 


Let's see: how about barging down t 


= 





In any case, any winner may have 
a change of mind and ask for 100 ft. of = 
dollar bills ($200) instead. hd 
Each winner will get a letter telling 
exactly what the prize includes, what 
choice there is (if any) of style or color or 
flavor, and what options there are on 
deliveries of perishable goods. 

Please read the rules carefully and 
note especially that such sweepstakes 
must be entered individually, with each 
entry mailed separately in its own 
envelope, with the sweepstakes number 


The longer you look, the more 
you'll see. And the more sweepstakes you 
enter, the more chances for you to be one 
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fishing lures & fish finder 










TV Guide & color TV 


grandfother clock 





towels & towel heater 
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totem pole | 









hose & traveling sprinkler 









Argyle knee socks 








orchid plants 
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shamrocks in lreland* 
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on o barge down the Nile* 
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marbles 





ribs & barbecue 
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cost iron cookwore 13 stomps 





marshmallows 













Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 
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ng clay nursery school 


1 days 
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{ Dutch tulip bulbs _ 













cocti & bandages 





17 mg. “tar. 1.1 mg. nicotine, 


av. per cigarette—hard pack, by FTC Method; 


18 mg. “tar’’ 1.1 mg. nicotine 





av. per cigarette—soft pack, FTC Report Apr.'76 

















nuts & aan butter er maker 


24 am | 


Men. ‘\1] 


Gress shirts 
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$2 bills 

































































lawn seed & power mower | semolina & pasta maker 





herbs & spices 














OFFICIAL RULES — NO PURCHASE REQUIRED 
Waite the number of the wwmep you wah to enter in the 

space prowded on the off.cial entry blonk 
3 «S” 
2. Handprint 
include with 
Benson & Hedges 
Berson & Hedges 100 
« 5° poper 
3. Enter os often on yor 
siches per entry, and each entry me 
Benson & Medges 100%, PO. Box 

ISG} Ertres must be recewed by Fe 
4 UMPORTANT) Yc 
you ore entering 
lettshand corner 

5. Winners will be selected in random drowings from en 
tries for sweeprtokes by Notionol Judging Institute, Inc., on 
independent judging orgonization whose decisions ore 
final. Winners will be osked to execute an offidowit of re 
lease ond eligibility. All prizes will be aworded. Only one 
prize to a fomily. Liability for toxes is the sole responsibility 
of the individual winners. In lieu of ony prize, winner moy 
elect to receive 0 cosh aword of $200. 
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6 Comes! open to al dents over 21 of oge 
cept employees oF f Phulig 

odvertising ager al Judging Institute, Inc Th 
olfer is subject to of vate ond bol low 
Minsoun, ond whereve restricted of taxed 





7. For @ list of winners, send o stomped, self oddrened 
envelope to BENSON & HEDGES WINNERS LIST, P.O Box 
2442, Wevtbury, New York 11591. List will be available by 
Moy 16, 1977. 
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#t trip down the Colorado” 
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soap & washing machine soy sauce & wok 
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frozen food & freezer 





S&H Green Stomps 
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kielboso sousoge 
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synthetic motor oil 
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jigsaw puzzles butcher block & o chicken 
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seesaw 
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exercise equipment 
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Benson & Hedges 100’s, P.O. Box 2255, Westbury, New York 1159] 
I've chosen the following sweepstakes and I’ve read the rules carefully, 


The sweepstakes number is 
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aluminum foil Christmas ornaments 
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AMERICA 


Presidenticl autograph 











candy apples 
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lennis balls & ball thrower l 
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indoor/outdoor carpet | 





fine art books 
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whodunits 
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Benson & Hedges 100’s. Now in hard pack, too 
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Our sharpest, brightest pic ure 





Quintrix Il means an extra prefocus 

lens for sharpness. Quintrix is the only 
picture tube to have an extra prefocus 
lens. An extra lens that concentrates and 
focuses the electron beam. To bring you our 
sharpest picture ever. 


Now there's Quintrix [1’“ It adds another 
technological breakthrough. 


Quintrix I means an in-line tube for brightness 
and contrast. To that famous extra prefocus 
lens, Quintrix II adds an in-line picture tube with a 
specially designed slotted shadow mask. A newly developed phosphor strip screen. And a black 
matrix system. All that adds up to improved brightness and contrast. So Quintrix II improves just 


about everything. 






\ 


More reliable solid-state technology. Equally important, Panasonic has teamed 


MSIC engineering. 
ci new Quintrix I picture tube with a chassis that incorporates Medium Scale Integrated Circuits 
(MSIC). Tiny chips that contain hundreds of solid- 


state devices. For greater reliability and improved 
performance. 


See all this technology in all our screen sizes. 

You can get Quintrix II and MSIC in the screen 

sizes you want most, From bed- 

side size 12” and 13” (diag meas) 

riitele(-) Mm eon (el) amb: Mm Colt-le Buil-t-1-)) 

sets. One with a lighted digital 

read-out channel indicator. 

Another that adds a digital clock. Quintrixll 

And a deluxe model with wireless remote control. 
Quintrix Il by Panasonic. So lifelike, 

you'll feel you're part of the picture. 
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just slightly ahead of our time. 
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